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INTRODUCTORY SECTION 



BACKGROUND 



In a very real sense, the work reported in the pages 
that follow had its inception in data wliich tlie senior author 
collected in the early and mid— 1050s. Those data indicated 
3 disparity in Doth school achievement and self-concept between 
black and white middle and lower class fourtli, fifth, and 
sixth grade children in two New York City public schools 
(.Deutsch, 1960). With only a few exceptions, difference in 
school achievement was in favor of the white and the middle 
class children, and white children also were found to have a 
far more positive self-image than did the black children. In 
an effort to describe and analyze at least some of the dimen- 
sions of these differences, and to determine when they developed, 
a large study of language functions, other cognitive variables, 
self-concept, and home environment was begun under the auspices 
of the newly-formed Institute for Developmental Studies (IDS). 
Balanced cross-sectional samples were dravm from the populations 
of first and fifth grade, middle and lower class, black and 
white children of the New York City public schools. Some of 
the major results of this study (Deutsch, 1965 j Bloom, Whiteman, 
and Deutsch, 1965; Whiteman and Deutsch, 1967) indicated 
that socj.al class and race differences were present in the 
first grade, but that they were muck greater in the fifth 
grade samples (described as the "cumulative deficit," Deutsch 
and Brown, 1964). The data also indicated tliat differences 
between social classes were far more pronounced than between 
races at the first grade level, but that the number of variables 
sensitive to, race increased by the fifth grade (Deutsch, 1965) . 
These findings were consistent with the language findings of 
Templin (1957) and Bernstein (1960) , and with the later reports 
of Cazden (1965), and others. . 

As a result of this research, and in keeping with the 
orientation of the multi-disciplinary group of investigators 
at IDS toward exploration of environment -behavior relationships, 
it was decided to attempt to avert the language and achievement 
differentials between the so-called "disadvantaged" children 
and their middle-class counterparts by providing an enriched 
px* 0 school experience. Because public school education was 
available to children at the kindergarten level in New York 
City, the intervention program began at the prekindergarten, 
or nursery year, level, with four— year —old children. A one- 
semester pilot study was conducted, beginning in September 
of 1962, and the intervention, or enrichment, program began 
its first prekindergarten classes in January of 1963, with 
the support of the Ford Foundation and the New York City 
scliool system. 

While no similar program was in existence at that time, 
the effort was consistent with a general resurgence of interest 
in the effects of early environment on children* a learning. 
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and in the training of cognitive processes through the use of 
special programs. Hunt's book. Intelligence an d Experience 
(1961), reflected and advanced this trend, rejecting the notion 
of the fixed IQ, and performing a kind of scientific rehabili- 
tation of earlier attempts to change IQ and life achievement 
through early intervention (Skeels , et al., 1930; Stoddard and We3J.- 
man, 19M-0; Stoddard, lj946 ; Skeels, 1965).. At about the same 
time, Lee (1951) replicated the earlier Klineberg (1935) 
findings that as Negroes migrated to the northern urban areas 
(and away from the rural South with its segregated schools) , 
their IQ scores increased. The fact that northern white IQs 
tended to be higher than southern white scores contributed 
further to the assumption that the quality of educational fa- 
cilities available to children was related to their cognitive 
skill levels, at least to the extent that these could be mea- 
sured by intelligence tests. Of course, the emphasis on the 
role of the school was also consistent with the social ferment 
which accompanied and followed the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
outlawing segregation in the public schools. The Sputnik- in- 
spired concern with the academic quality of American schools 
(e.g., Flesch, 1955; Conant, 1961), together with the then new 
eu^hasis on the work of Piaget on the development of children's 
cognitive processes (e.g.. Hunt, 1961; Flavell, 1963), also 
served to enhance the acceptability of a school-type program 
for young children. 

Even with this background and general climate, however, 
acceptance by educators of cognitively-oriented schooling for 
four-year-old children was hardly iimiediate, being preceded 
in many circles by severe criticism of the pressure on fragile 
young affective structures presumably entailed by such progreims. 
Their status as reflections of an "idea whose time has come," 
however, is illustrated by the fact that between 1965 £uid 1970 
about a million and a half children were enrolled in preschool 
programs. As early as 1966, Gordon and WiUcerson were able 
to write a book listing and describing a wide variety of pre- 
school progreuns. This rapid growth is in large measure con- 
cretely attributable to the Federal anti -poverty effort, and 
its emphasis on and funding of such programs under the "Head 
Start" rubric. 

This programmatic burgeoning was too sudden to have eHowed 
for the development of longitudinal data as to the effects of 
early educational enrichment, nor even of extensive short-term 
evidence of its usefulness . Head Stat't was based largely on 
earlier data (such as the studies previously referred to) , 
scattered and fragmentary reports? of initial programs (in- 
cluding that of IDS), logic, theOry, and faith. The idea of 
Head Start caughi on so well and so immediately that critical 
evaluation emd healthy skepticism were washed away in the tide 
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of great expectations. Of necessity, massive programs were 
hastily mounted, personnel were too quickly trained (there 
still exists a shortage of trained experts in early childhood 
development and education) , and enthusiasm too frequently sub- 
stituted for curriculum design. No wonder many of the early 
evaluation reports were disappointing-.- too much was expected 
in the fir*st place, and too little was finally achieved. As 
the senior author has remarked elsewhere, behavioral experi- 
ments do not enjoy the same tolerance accorded such dramatic 
pz-ngrams as moon shots; when the first few American rockets 
failed, the response was to try harder and put more resources 
into the program; when the first Head Start reports fell short 
of expectation, the response was too frequently to call the 
program a failure and abandon it. The sober reality is that 
children bom and reared for four years under conditions of 
poverty and discrimination cannot be expected to shed the 
negative academic effects of such a background as a result 
of even the best special summer program. And, no matter how 
good or how effective the summer program, if the children are 
subseqpaently enrolled in a school that has not been reevaluated 
in terms of their needs nor modified to maintain continuity 
with the special program, gains made will inevitably be diminished 
or lost altogether . 

In this context, description of a longitudinal program 
and careful evaluation of the data gathered as to its effects 
can be especially important to the achieving of a realistic 
and rational appraisal of early childhood educational inter- 
ventions- That is the purpose of the present report. The 
IDS program was longitudinal, enrolling children from the 
prekindergarten year through the third grade. It was evaluated 
according to an extensive research design, involving three 
different control groups for each experimental group, and 
three "waves” of children went through all five years of the 
program, while a total of eight waves went through the first 
year, seven through the second, and so on. The program 
itself operated on many mutually reinforcing levels, and was 
also unified through the integration of the basic and applied 
research conducted at the Institute with efforts in demonstra- 
tion classrooms and programs of in-service and extramural 
training. The intent was to maintain the program as an 
evolving one, responsive to changes in both children and 
environment. It did not represent, nor was it designed to 
test, any single developmental or educational model; different 
elements of the program can be traced to a wide variety of 
theories and practices, including Piaget, Dewey, Skinner, 
Montessori, and others, and to the data derived from experi- 
ments and s*tudies of a wide range of children’s behavior and 
ages . 



Formulation of the program and its curriculum was illumi- 
nated by several basic assumptions, of which the primary one 
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is that environment is a critical variable in the shaping 
of cognitive as well as affective growth. Corollary to this 
assumption is that the type of environment and the nature and 
timing of the child’s experiences within it will be highly 
influential in determining the quality and level of his 
development. Another broad assumption is that continuity 
for the child between his home and his school experiences 
will enhance his development. These fundamental assumptions 
led to the attempt to provide an environment for a child 
in which carefully planned curriculum elements offered a 
logical progression in the presentation of stimioli designed 
to be appropriate to each child’s developmental level. A 
parent program (without coez’cion to participate) was an 
integral part of the plan from the beginning. 

Initially, both the demonstration and its evaluation 
derived their major funding from the same agency (the Ford 
Foundation) , with a sxabstantial contribution to the demon- 
stration coming from the New York City Board of Education 
in the form of space and head teachers’ and supervisors’ 
salaries. When the Office of Economic Opportunity was founded, 
the Institute became one of its Regional Research and Resource 
Centers in Early Childhood. OEO funded mainly the demonstra- 
tion portion of the program, and also provided means for dis- 
seminating information about procedures and techniques. A 
separate grant to continue the extensive evaluation of the 
effects of the program came from the Office of Education, and 
dovetailed with the modicum of evaluation provided by the OEO 
funds. New York City continued its contribution in the same 
form. Because it is both difficult and unwise to separate the 
description of a program from a description of its evaluation 
and the data derived from it, the report that follows includes 
both the work supported by OEO and that supported by OE. 

Separate fiscal and interim reports rendered to the two agencies 
can be referred to should there ever be any necessity for un- 
ravelling the specifics of their individual contributions. 

Basically, the results of the eight -year program support 
the hypothesis that long-term, longitudinal intervention pro- 
grams can have positive and lasting effects on the academic 
performance and cognitive and language development of children 
from backgrounds which are disadvantageous vjith respect to 
their scholastic achievement and the later occupational pro- 
ductivity and accomplishment so closely associated with it. 
Further specific analyses of the data yield some information 
about and provide some basis for speculation as to the 
elements of the program which influenced performance in 
particular areas. 
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METHODS 



Curriculum Abstract — Svimmary Description of the 

Intervening Variable 



The IDS curriculum was designed to begin at a basic level and 
to emphasize those areas which have been found to be most operative 
in later learning; these included the cognitive areas of language, 
perception, and concept formation, as well as the affective area 
of self-concept. 

The overall aim of the experimental program was to enable 
children to reach levels of cognitive functioning which generally 
have been considered necessary for successful school experiences. 
Moreover, the IDS program was designed to help children acquire a 
degree of proficiency with academic skills, some independence as 
learners, and feelings of confidence as learners - 

To achieve these overall aims, several basic approaches were 
developed and used throughout the program. These persisted 
throughout the expansion of the program, as new grades were adaed 
and as the original curriculum was supplemented. Despite the con- 
tinuous evolution of the program and the dynamic Interplay of vari- 
ous other factors (e.g. , developing curricula, personalities of indi- 
vidual teachers, changing needs of particular groups of children, 
social change in the community, uncertainties of funding) , these 
methods were consistently applied. 

One of the important aspects of the IDS program was the care that 
is taken to make the materials and tasks appropriate to each child s 
development level. The individualizing of instruction that resulted 
from this care was a method that pervaded each step of the entire 
program. The material.s, curriculum, physical arrangement ^ the 
room, and program of assessing individual children s strengths and 
weaknesses were all designed to meet the needs of children who were, 
by and large, organized in small instructional groups. In accord- 
ance with the philosophy of individualized instruction, no stringent 
goals were set for each grade level; the child was allowed to proceed 
at his own pace, in accordance with his own needs and abilities. 



A second characteristic, coirmon to all phases of the IDS program, 
was the recurrence of specific tasks throughout the classroom and 
throughout many of the activities of the day. The task of size dis- 
crimination, for example, recurred in such materials and activities 
as: the three sizes of jars available for painting, the various 

sizes of blocks that had to be put back appropriately on the shelves 
the discussion at circle time or lunch time, the various games avail- 
able for quiet time, etc. 

To facilitate its overall aims, a unique staffing pattern was 
developed by IDS; such a pattern persisted during the expansion of 
the program and existed on all grade levels. The IDS team consiste ^ 
of teachers, assistant teachers, curriculum specialists, and supervisors. 
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whose work was coordinated by a curriculum director. Both assistants 
and teachers engaged in pedagogical activities in the IDS classroom; 
assistants were trained and expected to perform actual teaching, 
gather than merely custodial, functions. Curriculum specialists, 
and outside resource people worked closely with the teachers, assist- 
ants and supervisors in a program of inservice training. 

In addition, the IDS supervisory pattern was characterized by a 
small number of teachers assigned to each supervisor. Generally, 
each supervisor was responsible for the staff of no more than six 
classrooms. For the most part, supervisors acted in a supportive 
manner and demonstrated their suggestions by actually working with 
children and introducing materials into the classrooms itself. In 
addition to their work with teachers, IDS supervisors periodically 
met with each other to plan their activities and discuss common problems. 

A fourth fundamental and persisting aspect of the IDS program 
was the emphasis that was placed on inservice training of all super- 
visory and teaching staff. Through a variety of activities Ce.g., 
workshops, conferences) , the performance of teachers and pupils 
could be discussed. Such activities not only provided feedback on 
the appropriateness of the current curriculum, but also allowed for 
the introduction and exploration of new ideas, methods, and materials. 
Thus, staff and program development were built into the design ^ 
the IDS program; they helped to insure the maintenance of a dynamic 
educational environment for the teachers and supervisors, as well as 
for the children. 











A final basic aspect of the IDS program, to be mentioned only 
briefly here, was the commitment to an active and ongoing progr^i 
of parent involvement. The IDS staff continually stressed the ^im- 
portance of such involvement to the academic success of the children, 
as well as to the efficacy of the tnrichment program. 

In the IDS program, the child* s activities were defined so that 
they began with the most basic skill level, and then ^ they proceeded 
sequentially through succeeding levels, with increasing complexity. 
The steps leading from one level to the next were designed to pro- 
vide a manageable challenge for the child. Activities were paced 
for each child so that he could proceed from element to element 
at the rate most comfortable and reinforcing for him. 

A number of techniques and special materials were used to help 
to accomplish IDS goals. Only a few exan^les, from among the many 
materials and technique.^ that have been developed and used by IDS 
will be cited here. 

The Danguage Master is one such learning device; it was used^ 
in a ntmiber of ways to build vocabulary and enhance the understanding 
of basic concepts. With this recording device, a taped voice iden- 
tified an object or concept which was represented by a pic-^re on a 
cord. The cord moved through the machine exposing that object or 
concept as the taped voice stated its name. Finally, the child 
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ld«tntifkcx| ?f»c» obtc«*t «nd recorded his ovm voice, and then compared 
h|« •j»€?ip<h pattern and sentence structure with that of the taped 
vo3.-e. 



One of the tuum** whU'h was developed at IDS is Language Lotto. 
This feime is similar to standard games of Lotto, but moreover, it 
ran he played at dlffcmet linguistic and conceptual level, ranging 
trtm* nonverbal matching to verbal matching of pictures, requiring 
Increasingly cosplex cognitive skills. 

Teaching strategies, such as the scheduling of a Quiet Work 
Tine within the preschool day, also %#ere designed to meet IDS 
progTMn goals. During this time, all noise-producing activities 
were sus p ended and children worked with such materials as puzzles. 
Individual leoxviing games, etc. During this time, teachers were 
obi«) to work on a one-to-one basis with children, and to guide 
their individual and osialL group activities. 

IBS children also t«orked with publi^ec curricula (such as the 
Stem and Sullivan reading programs and the AAAS process approach 
scionce materials) oa well as with a plethora of Institute-developed 
learning gmses and individualized learning materials. 

Thlt. description is a very brief sunvnary of the IDS curriculum, 
has bgcra prov idod for tiiose readers .»ho need only an overview 
of currlculus smthodology and orientation in order to understand the 
In t e r p r etation of the evaluatljon data presented in this report. A 
oore detailed description of She .'ngitudinal curriculum, enrichment, 
and of SOTO of ths IDS materials, tollows. 
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Curriculum Description 



Introduction 

The following is a fuller description of the major components 
of the five year experimental program. The Curriculum Abstract 
presented was prepared in colleLboration with the social scientists 
and curriculum specialists who have been involved with, and have 
been continuously observing, the evolution of the enrichment 
program. However, the statement suffers from the limitations in- 
herent in a Summary, as opposed to a full description. It should 
also be made clear that the curriculum was truly an evolving one: 
many more elements were tried, modified, incorporated or discarded 
than can be reported in this brief statement. 

Since the curriculum was designed to be continuously evolving 
some of what is reported here has undergone subsequent modification. 
The program has been appropriately expanded and deleted vdierever it 
was indicated by the reactions of teachers and students. However, 
for ttie most part, this outline represents the experimental treat- 
ment of the subjects whose performance is reflected in the test 
scores that are reported later in this monograph. 

An overall description of the prekindergarten and kindergarten 
programs will be given first. After that, each cin?riculum content 
area, together with relevant examples of materials, will be described 
for the entire five year time span (from prekindergarten througji 
third grade) . 

Prekindergarten and Kindergarten program 

This portion of the IDS program is 5.ts oldest and most deve- 
loped part, l^ekindergarten clc.sses began for Wave I in January, 

1963; kindergarten classes were added in the fall of that year. 

One of the most important assumptions underlying the original 
preschool program was the idea that an orderly and seq;uential 
presentation of stimulie is extremely in^ortant to the development 
of young children. This sequential presentation generally has been^ 
thougjit to be requisite for full perceptual and cognitive development. 
Based on this assumption, the physical arrangement of the experimental 
classroom was designed to provide an ordered arrangement of stimuli; 
opportunities for learning experiences were built into the arrangement 
of materials and organization of the classroom. 
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The preschool room was divided into clearly defined 
areas, each representing a learning center of the classroom: 
doll corner, library corner, quiet work area, block corner, 
listening center, etc. Non-verbal cues were provided in 
many of these areas to promote activity and learning. For 
example, colored adhesive plastic film was cut to match the 
size and shape of each type of block. This film was then 
mounted on the shelves where the blocks were stored, and 
served both to indicate how the blocks were stacked on the 
shelves and also to provide a visual matching experience 
for the children when they put the blocks away. 

Non-verbal cues also helped to indicate the type of 
behavior that was appropriate in a particular area at a 
particular time. For example, when the children were 
working with blocks, a rug was laid down in a corner re- 
served for block work.. This minimized the distracting 
noise that was associated with block building and also 
indicated the appropi'iate activity for that area. For 
example, when the rug was rolled back, the area was used 
for another activity. In time a child was able, without 
specific instructions, to judge the appropriate time and 
place for an activity such as block building. In this 
manner, the rug, plastic film, and many other such non- 
verbal cues became meaningful substitutes for specific 
verbal instructions. 

The physical arrangement of materials in the IDS class- 
room also helped to promote learning activities. Materials 
were arranged with regard to common attributes of function 
and with a view to facilitating problem solving with respect 
to size, shape, texture, color, and other discriminable 
attributes. Materials were stored in clear plastic boxes, 
so that a child would easily take equipment for him.self 
and replace it in the appropriate spot when he was finished. 

All of the materials reqpaired to do a specific task 
were stored together: e.g. , the paint, paper, brushes, 

water, apron, and the other materials needed for painting 
were placed near each other. This encouraged a child to 
engage In and internalize a sequence of specific actions 
which were related to each other and to some final goal 
or task. For exati^ie, the sequence for painting mi^t be: 
first putting on an apron, then filling the water jar, 
then opening the jars of paint, then dipping the brush, 
then painting, then cleaning the brush, and so forch. 

Children could modify the sequence arid procedures as ^ipre- 
priate or as they choose , but storing all the components 
together was ontMadied. to- facilitate clevelepniental goal-related 
sequences in behavior. Generally speaking, the children 
seemed to need a degree of organization if they were to 
master a task and be able to handle the increased complexity 



in any act:ivit:y which resulted from the introduction of 
new €;lements. In addition, sequential patterns of behavior 
could be repeatedly utilized, as they helped in evolving 
sense of order and procedure that could be applied to new 
and changing situations. 

This can also be seen through the child *s use of the 
Letter Form Board (a piece of equipment developed at IDS) - 
The Board consists of two rectangular panels that are 
joined by a hinge at the top that permits it to stand like 
a two-sided easel. Each panel consists of letter-shaped 
slots into which fit individual letter-shaped pieces. One 
of the p6uiels holds a lowercase alphabet , and the other an 
uppercase one. There is room for two replicas of the same 
letter in each slot. The Board is so designed that letter 
pieces of similar outline cannot be interchanged in their 
respective slots. That is, the capital P will not fit in 
the B, the C will not fit in the O slot, etc. 

A child can use the Letter Form Board for a number of 
different purposes and in a variety of ways , some of which 
are described in the Reading and Language Arts section ^ 
below. However, no matter what the approach or objective, 
the child can develop a certain sequence of behaviors, 
which he can repeat, and perhaps later modify, when he 
works with the Letter Form Board. For example, he might 
follow a sequence such as: 

1. remove the plastic strip covering the letters he 
is to work with; 

2. remove i the letters that are exposed, using a 
’’letter spoon” to take them out of theix* slots; 

3. classify the letters in some way (e.g. , group 
pairs of the same letters together) ; 

i+. match the letters to the slot, following a left- 
to-right progression; 

5. repeat this procedure with each successive row. 

A sense of seqiience and procedure was enhanced by 
arranging the schedule of activities into specific but 
flexible time blocks; these activities occurred regularly 
from day to day, or from week to week. Preschool aays, 
for exaraple,W£ice divided into recurring activity sequences 
such as: quiet work time, circle time, library time, etc. 

Eit^hasis on routines and procedures was one of _the 
primary- features of ■ the IDS curriculum during the first 
few weeks of prekiriderga;rten; Ahdther factor , common to 
the entire curriculum but particularliv stressed at this 



1. This Board is now commercially available from Hou^ton- 
Mifflin Co. 



beginning time , was the appropriate Increase and decrease 
of the amount of material available for children to work with. 
When a child entered an IDS prekindergarten for the first time, 
he walked into a classroom containing a minimal amount of care- 
fiilly placed materials: limited auxiliary equipment for the 

block corner^ a limited number of blocks; a limited amount of 
audio-visual equipment; few puzzles; few games, etc. The 
room was not overburdened with stimulating eaiiipk'nent . Each , , 

item was placed so that it could be seen in its entirety; a chi±a 
was given the opporcunity to appreciate the ooject^s qualities 
of length, depth, color, shape, etc., without the distraction 
of meiny other materials placed nearby.. The anujunt 
of material available increased throughout the year to corre- 
spond to the child ^s increasing ability to absorb new stimuli » 

During the first week or two of prekindergarten, children 
were "phased into" the program. The number of children present 
in the classroom increased each day , and the amox^t of time 
each child spent at school increased progressively. Tnus, the 
child was not overwhelmed by a large group of children to cope 
^iiji immediately , or by what for him would be a long uime 
period full of new experiences. Instead, he was exposed to 
the classroom in smeill stages and "iven the opportunity to 
take in new stimuli at his own pace and to master what was 
planned to be a comprehensive environment. 

The phasing in of children, as well as the availability 
of two adults in each room, facilitated the individualization 
of instruction, one of the most critical aspects of the entire 
program. During the early part of prekindergarten, teachers 
weireable to ceirry out fairly extensive diagnostic evaluations 
to assess the strengths and weaknesses of individual ch^dren, 
as well as of the group as a whole. Children could easily be 
taught what was available in the room; how to approach, work 
with, and handle equipment; where materials belonged so that 
they could be returned, etc. From the start, the child was 
shown how to work independently with the materials and equip- 
ment, and encouraged to function as an effective and confident 
learner in his classroom. 

After careful assessment was made of each child’s level 
of conceptual development, activities were planned which were 
designed to further growth in, this area. Such activities 
were interwoven throughout the entire preschool program: in 

play with blocks, clay, paints, and other materials; in the 
use of specific language and mathematics games and manipula- 
tive materials; in music time and sn^ck time; in cooking 
projects and in taking trips ; in creative dramatics; ^and in 
a plethora of other experiences that constituted a rich early 
childhood progreun. 
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One of the most Important parts of the preschool program 
was the Quiet Work Time, This time (usually during the first 
hour of the day) was designed to give the child a period of 
sustained exposure to learning games and other quiet activities 
that emphasized cognitive development and skill mastery. 
Immediately on entering the classroom, the children Ltegan 
working with such materials as I*anguage lotto, puzzles, sorting 
games, magnetized letters, small plastic linking blocks, color 
cones and size cones, and the like. These games were progres- 
sively modified as the child developed greatsx' skill in per- 
ceptual and conceptual areas • During Quiet Work Time , all 
games and activities which led to noise and distraction (such 
as block building) were excluded. The teachers were free to 
work with 5j:idivldual children or with small groups; they could 
introduce new materieQ.s , led children to more complex use of 
current materiel., euid planned for their individual and group 
needs. 

Throu^out the Institute curriculum a main emphasis was 
placed on helping each child to develop an image of himself as 
both a conpetent and a worthwhile human being. His thoughts 
and opinions were accepted, or carefu3J.y questioned; his 
individual talents and needs were recognized and built upon. 

At the preschool level, efforts in this area were made 
to help the child develop an understanding of himself as a 
unique being. A camera was a standard piece of classroom 
equipment and was used to take pictures of children at 
different times during the year. These pictixres could be 
found, for exanple, on each of the children’s cubbies, along 
with a written Isdael of the child’s name. A special point 
was made to greet each child by name and incorporate the 
children’s names in a variety of songs, geunes, and other 
activities during the day. A full-length mirror was placed 
in a doll corner so that a child could see what he looked 
like. (For many children, this was the first time they saw 
all of themselves — from head to toe.) Creative dramatics 
was used as a technicfue to help children gain insight into 
their own feelings and the feelings of others. Thi.s curricu- 
lum area gave the child the opportunity to ’try on’ and 
elaborate different roles (as well as to develop language 
and conceptual skills) . 

One other way in which an effort was made to help a 
child to develop a positive self-concept was by arranging 
tasks into smaller units which he could easily master, and 
thus build a series of small successes that would help him 
to develop confidence in his own ability. For example, if 
a teacher held up a red circle and asked, "What is this?" 
there might be a variety of reasons for a child’s inability 
to answer: he may not have understood the type of answer 
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required, he may not have the specific language necessary to 
answer the question, or he may not have the conceptual ability 
to answer the question. The teacher could subdivide the task 
and could provide meaningful clues and associations so that 
the child could successfully answer the q[uestion on some level. 

For exan^le, the teacher might have asked, ^Is this a red 
circle or a green circle?" thus providing the specific 
language necessary for answering the original question and 
defining the task in simple color terms. Or, the teacher 
migfht have placed the red circle on a piece of red paper 
and asked, "Is this the same color or a different color?” 
thus further reducing the task to one of Its more elementary 
components. 

Such questions were used to adapt the total task so that 
it Consisted of a series of small subtasks , each of which a 
child could handle. Such subdividing was part of the commit- 
ment to finding em appropriate level of complexity for each 
IndlvldueUL child and was lnq>ortant to the successful Individu- 
alizing of Instruction. It should be stressed that the sub- 
division of whole tasks must be tailored to the level of 
ability of each child: a series of steps that may have been 

appropriate subdivision of a task for one child may have provided 
too much or too little challenge for another. The child vms to 
feel that each step represented a real accomplishment for him, 
not that it was merely a reflection of the teacher’s desire 
to bolster his self-confidence. 

Not 1 the activities discussed above occurred each day 
in the preschool classrooms; the intensity of exposure to, 
and emphasis placed on, each of these activities was adapted 
to meet the current needs of the children . Generally , however , 
one can say that the IDS preschool day was divided into time 
blocks of: breakfast time^; quiet work time; circle time; 

free play time; informal and formal book and story times; an 
active time of rhythms, games, or outdoor play; and lunch time. 

hunch time was structu.ved to provide maximum opportunity 

social interaction. Teachers and students sat together 
in "dining room" style so that conversation could easily take 
place between those sitting opposite each other, as well as 
those sitting next to each other. The emphasis placed on the 
identity of each individual was implemented here by giving 
each child his own place, with his own colorful plastic place 
mat and set of utensils. Continuity in the development of 
cognitive skills, begun during the day, was maintained din?ing 
the Ixmch time. In one kindergarten class, for example, a 




2. This practice resulted from recognition of the importance of 
nutrition early in the day and The fact that many children run 
the prograun were not given breakfast at home. 
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teacher set up a model for* the children to follow in setting 
out each place; this model re-emphasized sequences and left- 
to-ri^t progression by having them first set the napkin and 
fork on the left and then the spoon on the right. 

Each IDS teacher was given a great deal of latitude in 
adapting these broad curriculum outlines to meet the individueil 
needs of her class. Daily logs prepared by several prekinder- 
garten and kindergarten teachers are included in the appendix 
to this report. They give more specific information about 
the activities of preschool days. (See Appendix II) 

The greatest progress in curriculum development by IDS 
was at the prekindergarten and kindergarten levels. In each 
of these programs, time was allotted for regular consultations 
betwen teachers and supervisors; time was made available to 
the teachers so that they could be involved with curriculum 
development. It was possible to do this within the regular 
work schedule of prekindergarten and kindergarten teachers 
because classes were conducted only during the morning, 
leaving the working afternoon free for these training and 
development activities. This arrangement, it was felt, 
greatly enhanced the evolution of the program. 

The above discussion has been concerned primarily with 
the Institute * s prekindergarten and kindergarten programs . In 
the fall of 1964, the work was extended to include a grades pro- 
gram, as the first wave of IDS children had reached first grade. 
In general, the structure and underlying philosophy of the pre- 
school program was maintained in the design and operation of 
the grades curricula (e.g., individualization of instruction, 
staffing patterns, parent program, etc.). The curriculum that 
was developed for the grades elaborated on those areas empha- 
sized in the preschool programs, and the curriculum was 
designed to help children reach higher levels of cognitive 
functioning and greater skill mastery. In developing the 
grades curriculum, the Institute’s staff experimented with new 
materials and teaching methods, modified existing curricula, 
and developed materials and approaches of their own. As less 
overall time was available for it, curriculiam development in 
the grades was not as extensive as that noted for the preschool 
segment of the IDS program. Nevertheless, the grades program 
evolved as a relatively cohesive entity, which will be described 
in the context of the various curriculum components extending 
from prekindergarten through the third grade. 

Reading and Language Arts - Prekindergarten throu^ the 
Third Grade 

Starting with the nursery year and continuing for the four 
subsequent years of the Institute’s program, efforts were made 
to help the child develop his skill with language and to begin 
the teaching of reading. In this regard, several of the tech- 
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nioues that are used in the traditional nursery school were 
also employed in the Institute program (e.g., oral storytelling, 
trips, music, discussions). It is, however, the ways, in which 
these activities were used in the IDS program that should be 
described. 

A trip to the zoo, to take Just one exEunple, is replete 
with opportiinities to continue the development of concepts, 
some of which have already been Introduced in the classroom. 

In songs, discussions, and other activities before, after, 
and during a trip, children were involved in using such concepts 
as size differences (small and large animals) ; color differences 
(yellow giraffes and white polar bears) ; form differences (two 
legged and four legged animals) s texture differences (furi'y and 
smooth skinned animals) ; etc. 

In addition to such activities, a wide variety of materials 
was constructed by IDS staff and other materials and games which 
were generally available were modified or adapted. The "lotto" 
principle was adapted in a series of language games, for example. 
They were used to help foster both conceptual and language 
development and were played by children on differing conceptual 
levels as well as by those with varying degrees of linguistic 
proficiency . 

To play Language Lotto, each child is given a board with 
pictures on it. The player must determine on each card suc- 
cessively held up by a caller whether there is a match to one 
of the pictures on his board. 

Each game in the series has three possible response levels. 
The first level is that of simple non-verbal matching: the 

child merely indicates by raising his hand that he has matched 
the card to a picture on his board. The second level can be 
described as a receptive -language stage, in that the caller 
(j03«-jribes the card, but doesn’t show it to the players and 
the child must match the card to the picture on his board 
without the aid of visual cues, using only the caller’s verbal 
description. Thie third level is a descriptive language stage: 
the caller takes a card from the completed board, and the 
player has to describe the picture that is left exposed on 
the board. 

Each of the separate games in the Language Lotto sex'ies 
(30a.3_g with a different level of language ability and with a 
different type of concept or relationship. For exair^le^, the 
fij^sf game involves the recognit 5 .on of simple objacts , many 
of which are commonly found around the classroom. The second 



3 , One series of such games is now commereially available as 
"Language Lotto" by L.G. Gotkin. 



game deals both with prepositions and with positional concepts 
(e.g., matching pictures and cards of a man under a chair, 
next to a chair, on a chair, etc.) . Other games involve the 
use of verbs (action cards) ; conjunctions (the boy and the 
girl) ; singular and plural (boy, boys) ; etc. The most advanced 
game in the series involves the abstraction of particular 
relationships (e.g., matching a hand with a glove that fits 
on it) . * 

These games exemplify a type of activity that is suitable 
for use by several children whose levels of conceptual and 
linguistic development may vary. A teacher can work with 
several children of differing abilities at the same time by 
asking different questions and requiring different responses 
of each child. Moreover, children of differing levels of 
mastery can work together as a small Independent group with- 
out the direct guidance of the teacher. One child may be 
appointed to act as "teacher" and work with other children 
who are perhaps not as efficient in their utilization of 
skills. The child who plays the role of teacher is given the 
opportunity to practice the language pattern of the teacher 
as set by her model when she was working directly with the 
children. The use of these games is therefore consistent 
with the overall approach to education that is operative 
throughout the IDS program; individualizing instruction, 
teaching in small groups, and promoting independent behavior. 

The Listening Center is a major device that has been used 
in the Institute classes in order to reinforce auto-instruc- 
tional and small group learning activities. The Listening 
Center has become ein integral part of the IDS language curricu- 
lum from prekindergarten to third grade. The actual center is 
a semi -partitioned area of the classroom containing a tape 
recorder eind several sets of ear phones. As many as six 
children can use the center at the same time ; each child works 
individually with his own set of ear phones, away from the 
distraction of classroom noises. Special tapes are recorded 
by Institute teachers, supervisors, and curriculum specialists. 

By way of introduction to the tape recorder and how it 
works, children recorded their own voices and played back the 
soui'ids that they produced themselves. This technique, of 
having the children record and listen to their own voices, 
was continued at a later point in the IDS grades program in 
language development. In addition to stimulating language, 
it reflected the attempt to assist the child in constructing 
a total image of himself. 

The Listening Center was introduced in prekindergarten. 

The first tapes presented to the child wore prepared by his 
own familiar classroom teacher, in order to provide him with 
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a speech model and facilitate his attending to the previously 
strange equipment. At the early levels, the teachers recorded 
story tapes for the child to listen to; the tapes also included 
questions and blank time for the child to respond to the 
questions. At more advanced levels, particularly in the grades, 
the tapes were used as part of the reading and math curricula 
(to give programmed lessons) as well as part of the evaluation 
program. 

The IDS program in the development of general language 
skills was supplemented by early efforts to begin the process 
of teaching reading. In addition to the type of prereading 
activities that were stressed in other preschool programs 
(such as manipulation of shapes in working with collages, 
puzzles, games, etc.), the IDS preschooler was offered expo- 
sure to letters and words which would later be paft of his 
actual reading instruction. Part of tbis early exposure was 
provided by materials that formed the first part of one of 
the generally available methods of teaching reading (e.g. , 
Stern, Sullivan) , which were incorporated into the Institute 
reading curriculum. 

The Stern method provides a series of workbooks and 
materials that are specifically designed for preschool use, 
and which emphasize the use of phonics in beginning reading. 

The Sullivan program also has a preschool segment: Readiness 

in Lemguage Arts. This part of the Sullivan approach can be 
used as a separate program in and of itself. It differs from 
the rest of the Sullivan materials in that it requires the 
direction of the teacher, while the activities stressed in 
the later materials are designed, for children, to work with 
independently. The Readiness in Language Arts materials pro- 
vide for early exposure to such concepts as left-to-ri^t 
progression in reading, letter names, letter sounds, and 
syllables. 

In addition to such published reading materials, children 
were offered an initial exposure to letters and words through 
specially developed IDS learning materials, e^iunple, at 

prekindergarten children begin to familiarize tht? asfei ves with 
the alphabet by working with the l etter Form Board , 
viously described. This puzzle -liSce learning device introduces 
the young child to the alphabet initially as a sensorimotor 
experience which Involves him in the concrete manipulation of 
letter forms. 

As with other Institute developed materials, the Letter 
Form Board cem be used in many different ways, on several 
intellectual leyels, and for a variety of cognitive tasks. 

The Board can be, used to teach the child to discriminate 
among letter shapes. It can also be used to familiarize 
children with the: concept of left-to-right order in reading 
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and at a later level, to teach them the actual names of the 
various letters. The plastic letter pieces themselves can be 
used in a number of different types of activities. They can, 
for example, be used for classification tasks, such as sorting 
and matching capital and lower case forms of the same letter. 
Also, they can be used by the child to build his own name or 
that of one of his classmates, or to construct many other words. 



A variety of letter games that center around the child’s 
own name were devised by IDS for use with classroom materials 
other than the Letter Form Board Ce.g., individual flannel 
boards and letters) . These games provided interest in, and 
practice with, the formation of words from letters. They 
also formed part of the general, and consistent, effort to 
emphasize the child’s own name and thereby helped to enhance 
his self- image . 



The Langu age Master is an example of equipment for which 
matonials have been developed by the Institute staff. 
The Language Master is a species of tape recorder which records 
on and plays a length of tape which is on a laminated card, 
which also has room for pictures and/or symbols. In one set 
of cards which we made for it, the teacher’s voice is heard 
on the tape first and than the child records his own voice 
and listens to his recording right after hearing the teacher s. 
In this way, he con^ares his speech pattern and sentence 
structure to the teacher’s model. The machine and the card 
stimiai permit a child to hear auditory and see visual stym^i 
simultaneously. The opportunity thus to integrate stimuli is 
particularly relevant to the first part of the Institute s 
reading program, which begins by stressing the relationship 
between sounds and symbols. 



The Language Master was designed primarily to be used as 
an auto -instructional device. However, it was found that when 
young children first began using it they needed a certain 
amount of direction and help. The amount of such direction 
and follow up done by the teacher has varied, depending^on 
the individual child and the particular teacher. Some teachers 
listened to each recording with the child and immediately^ 
discussed it with him; other's have merely spot-checked a few 
responses; and still others were con^)letely non-directive. 

For some children, this early involvement of the teacher 
helped them to become more independent in their later use of 
the Language Master. It also provided the teacher with valuable 
diagnostic information about each child. 

The initial exposure to reading offered to the child in 
prekindergaften and kindergarten was followed by exper^nces 
in.the reading curriculum of the IDS grades pro^^. ^ _ 

teaching of reading in the grades was begun by IDS in .he fall 
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of 1964 • whan the first wave of ch'lnren had reached the 
first srade level. The IDS reading program changed consider- 
ably over the years, as various methods and approaches were 
exaialned, modified, and dlsccu?ded, or Incorporated into the 
developing reading ciorriculxim. 

The first reading program the Institute used in the 
grades wee the standard public school basal reading program. 
Cenerally speaking, this emphasized the acquiring of a basic 
sight vocabulary as the first step In leaning to read. The 
beaal reading program was used in the Institute classes only 
for half of the first year, when It was replaced by the 
Stem sM^od. 

The Stem method Is a total approach to reading that 
Involves tiie use of a aeries of workbooks, graded from pre- 
achool through the elementary grades. The primary emphasis 
in this mattiod Is on ponies, and It begins by having the 
child focus on Idle relationship between sounds and symbols. 

The child moves fpom assoclatli^g sounds with symbols to 
blending sounds and combining symbols In order to produce 
words, sentences, paragraphs, etc. 

In the 1965-66 school year, a series of taped word 
reco 0 nltlon checdcllats was constructed (The Phonics Check- 
list). These checklists were administered to determine if 
the children had acquired the word recognition skills that 
are Included In the Stem woikbooks; it provided diagnostic 
as well as evaluative Information to the teacher. It was 
found tiiat, althou^ most of the children had mastered the 
beginning ^lonlc skills, many were still having difficulty 
with blending the phonemic elements into words. It also 
appeared that, by and large, the children had not acquired 
the ai^t vocabulary necessary to begin reading books. 

Consequently, several modifications of the original 
Stem program were made and Introduced into the enrichment 
claasroosM. Af first grade, for example. Instead of intro- 
ducing all twanty-alx alphabet sounds and three blends, only 
ten Initial sounds were taught; these ten sounds were, how- 
ever, laemdlately blended Into simple words (such as tbel for 
tiie children to use In reading. Teachers observed that this 
inractloe aaiimoil to Increase the child’s facility in reading 
new words, even thou^ only a limited knowledge of sounds 
bed b ean acquired. Also, a few sl^t words were taught to 
be used Isnmdlately by tiiie child In reading a whole sentence. 

In addition, trade books and supplementary materials (such 
as tin T S yles . the Herrin Linguistic Readers . €uid 

the Berik ^te e« Reen^rsY ’ w e r e provided in an attenpt to "enhance 
the iew n » ■ In reading and to give them further 

practice in using their skllle. 
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Af1:er a review of “the Strern met:hod( and Itrs effectiveness 
In the IDS classroom, the teachers and curriculum specialists 
decided to, further modify their program by adding the Sullivan 
Reading Materials . The Sullivan program basically consists of 
two parts, both emphasizing phonics. Kie first part (for pre- 
school) is the Readiness in Language Arts progreun, which has 
already been described. The second part provides materials 
that a child can work with independently, proceeding at his own 
rate and not having to meet any established grade goals. 

The Sullivan materials are compatible with the Stern 
materials in that both programs emphasize phonics. However, 
unlike the Stern method, the Siillivan materials provide for 
the immediate application of phonemic elements to the formation 
of words. Moreover, the Sullivan materials provide the child 
with ample opportunities to review and check his progress as 
he proceeds throu^ the reading program. These materials 
seemed to be suited to a program that placed great enr^hasis 
on self-pacing and Independent learning. Although, in our 
opinion, there were inadequacies in both the Stern and Sullivan 
methods, the combination of these approaches and the additional 
use of supplementary materials constituted the core of the IDS 
reading program. 

Some of the supplements to the combined Stern-Sullivan 
reading program included class newspapers , classroom lending 
libraries, supplementary texts and trade books, and the like - 
all types of elements which are part of most good grade school 
programs. In addition, however , there was an extensive reper- 
toire of supplementary reading games which was developed by the 
Institute's teaching and curriculum development staff. 

As part of the IDS reading program, children worked with 
some of the equipment to which they were introduced in earlier 
grades. For example, the Listening Center was used by children 
in the grades program by having them work with specially con- 
structed tapes that help build con^rehension skills ; the Center 
could be used by teachers on all grade levels for diagnostic 
purposes in checking children’s progress at all stages. As has 
been mentioned earlier, the Language Master could be used by 
the children in the grades to .practice simultaneous auditory 
and visual discrimination of sounds, words, and phrases. This 
device was used in all grades to practice many of the skills 
used in reading. 

Despite the changes in the reading progreun over the years, 
it can be characterized as a systematic atten^t to build reading 
and language skills, starting from an initial appreciation of 
the sound-synibol relationship. Each part of the reading program 
was designed to follow a carefully constructed sequence of 
combining phonemic elements to build word recognition and com- 
prehension skills. It should be again emphasized that this was 



an Individualized, phonics and language based program, which 
allowed each child to pace himself and to apply newly acc[ulred 
skills to more sophisticated tasks. 




Mathematics and Science CurTicLilum — Prelcindenganten through 
Third Grade 

The Institute’s programs in the mathematics and science 
areas can perhaps best be describedc5 by first presenting a 
chronology of the development of these curricula, and then 
by giving examples of their components . Like those in language 
development and reading, the mathenratics and science curricula 
have utilized both programs and materials that have been deve- 
loped and ’ published commercially for use by children from the 
preschool years through elementary grades, and. materials and 
teaching methods that have been devised by the Institute’s 
staff, specifically for use in its program. 

Development of the Institute’s mathematics curriculum 
began when the enrichment program still included only the two 
preschool years. Children in the preschool classes used pre- 
pared materials from such coordinated programs as the Rasmussen 
Math Lab Kits, the Stern Structural Kits, and the Cuisenaire 
Rods. These materials were later used, where appropriate, in 
other grades of the Institute’s longitudinal program. Also, a 
Math Manual was developed in order to assist the teachers in 
their presentation of mathematical skills and concepts . 

As the enrichment program expanded into the grades , the 
Houghton -Mifflin Math Manual was introduced, providing addi- 
tional structure to the program, and offering a supplementary 
teacher’s guide that was used in conjunction with our own 
IDS Math Manual. 

The other materials such as Cuisenaire Rods , Stern Struc- 
tural materials , Rasmussen Math Lab materials , were all designed 
to give the child an understanding of basic mathematical con- 
cepts , as well as to help him develop proficiency in certain 
skills (adding, subtracting, multiplying, using fractions, etc.). 

As this program evolved, the instruction of mathematics 
was cooi'dinated with that of science. Mathematics could thus 
be used as a tool to carry out general operations of inquiry 
and to develop an under steinding of scientific concepts; also, 
scientific methodology could be used to enhance theijnderstand- 
ing and application of mathematics. 

The Institute’s Gonibined mathematics -science curriculum 
emphasized a "process” approach. Basically, this means that the 
conceptual processes involved in learning specific facts, or in 
acquiring particular skills , were taught as an integral part 
of a total mathematics-scienee curriculum. For example, stress 
was placed on scientific method and inquiry (€,g. , formulating 
6ind testing tentative hypotheses), as well as on the particular 
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facts that were arrived at from use of such a method. 

The format of all the materials that were used in connec- 
tion with the mathematics-science curriculum is consistent with 
this basic "process” approach. The materials prepared by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science (AAAS) 
provided the children with the opportunity to deal with a 
number of elemental processes necessary to the development of 
an understanding of scientific method and scientific phenomena. 

In the primary grades , children were Introduced to such pro- 
cesses as obsez*ving, recording, measuring, predicting, using 
time-space relationships, etc. 

Particularly in the early grades, science and mathematics 
content was interwoven throu^out the cm?riculum in such acti- 
vities as discussions of weather and seasons, time, growing 
classroom plants, caring for classroom animals, taking trips 
CO the zoo, aquarium, etc.,; cooking, where such concepts as 
change of state with temperature are . involved; using magnets 
and magnifying glasses ; and in a myriad of ways that presented 
themselves throu^out the day. 

The mathematics-science program began at a simple, concrete 
and manipulative level. The child followed a step by step pro- 
gression from this manipulative level to one that involved hand- 
ling abstract and symbolic relationships. As has been described 
above, the concrete materials used at this first level included 
size and colored cones, unifix ciibes, funnels, spoons, different- 
ly shaped and variously textured collage pieces, and the like. 

The handling of these materials was designed to help the 
child make discriminations, handle classification tasks, make 
generalizations, and to develop an appreciation of such concepts 
as texture (rough- smooth) , size (big-little) , quantity (greater 
than-less than), similarity (same as-different from), etc. ^ 

Children at the beginning level also learned to comit and identi- 
fy certain numerals (a.t prekindergarten, for example , at least 
from one to five) . 

On a somewhat more advanced and complex level, children were 
introduced to the concept of sets. Generally, tiiis introduction 
took place in kindergarten, althou^ it is in no way fixed at 
that year. At first, the children dealt with sets , concretely 
identifying and manipulating objects tha.t cottld be associated in 
a set (all books, nil crayons, all block^^^ all pencils, etc.) . 

The children idien advanced to Txnderstanding concepts of different 
sets, unequal sets, and en5>ty sets. After a child coilLd appreciate 



the basic notion of ’’set”, he then used Hie sets foi* various 
mathematical operations (such as addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division) . As mentioned before, children were 
tau^t early to recognize and write numerals. In tbs later 
segments of the Mathematics-Science cuu?rlculum, children used 
their knowledge of numerals to deal with symbolic relation- 
ships In the various arithmetic and algebraic operations that 
can be performed on sets. 

After developing a basic orientation to mathematics, and 
an understanding of some of the basic concepts Involved, chil- 
dren then applied their knowledge to problems of measurement. 

In this regard, children dealt with linear measurements , and tem- 
perature measurements. They also started exploring geometric 
concepts, beginning with the recognition and description of 
shapes, angles, and the like. Again, the progression was from 
the concrete to the abstract. A child mi^t have begun early 
in the progreun by manipulating objects which differed in size; 
later he ml^t have been asked to coir^are the heights of people, 
and then to go on to using units of linear measurement as 
represented on a ruler or yardstick. 

In the grades, this basic understanding was then applied 
to other types of measm*ements , as well as to various mathe- 
matical operations. Children worked with measuring forces 
with springs , ordering plane geometric figures by areas , plotting 
coordinates, interpreting graph data, etc. Moreover, these 
latter two applications of the basic concepts of measurement were 
then used in various activities involving scientific experimen- 
tation (e.g. , plotting the temperature rise in an experiment and 
interpreting the graph produced) , thus appropriately coiribining 
science and mathematics curriculum elements. 

All the prepared materials that were described above were 
used along with mathematics geunes and guidelines that were 
developed for all grade levels of the IDS program. These Insti- 
tute-developed materials ware used as supplementary in those 
areas covered by the prepared materials , and were' used as "well 
as reso'urce materials for areas not covered.^ 

Creative Dramatics - Prekindergarten throu^ Third Grade 

Creative dramatics, or guided drcimatic play,- was in Lr oduc ed 
as part of the Institute ’s overall curriculum early in 1966, 
under the s'upervision of a specialist in this field. Particular 
emphasis was placed on "jthe use of creative dramatics as a method 
to vitalize curriculum skills of the children, to teach inference- 
making a.nd problem solving, and to develop, imaginative -thinking. 

Daily logs of mnliiematics-science activities, kept by IDS 
teachers, may be found in Appendix III to this report. 
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Because creative dramatics was improvised (l.e., the parti- 
cipant made up the dialogue and action as he played, and Imme- 
diately tested his Inferences within the context or the playing 
and plot) Idle children were hl^ly motivated to question, to 
test alternative hypotheses, and to examine the dimensions of 
human behavior and experience. Since the medium was oral cqrmtu- 
nlcatlon within the context of action, children who participated 
were directly engaged in utilizing a wide range of cognitive and 
communication skills— vocabulaiy, language, patterning, inflec- 
tion, sec[uence, clarity, etc. 

In developing the creative dramatics program the specialist 
worked with Institute supervisors to review curriculum areas and 
particular grade level problems, and observed classes in progress 
to note areas in which creative dramatics might be profitably 
used as a teaching approach. She then worked with children for 
several weeks, as well as with the teachers and assistant teachers 
who observed and participated in the dramatic play. Consultations 
between specialist and Individual teachers were held to discuss 
the approach, the children’s responses, and to plan the teacher’s 
first use of this method, and its fxirther elaboration in their 
classrooms . 

One of the major emphasis of ttiis program was to add the 
tool of guided dramatic play to the teacher* s repertoire of skills 
at all grade levels, and also to help the teacher use it as a 
method of teaching content in the various curriculum areas . 

A pantomime unit and a number of dramatic inqprovisation games 
were pilot tested, revised, and made part of the curriculum in 
the grades. The pantomime unit was introduced to the children 
first, as itwas action-oriented rather tlian verbal. The skills 
leazmed in the pantomime unit were to be used later in the dramatic 
inprovisation games . 

Teachers have observed that the program in creative dramatics 
helped to iirprove the children’s attention span, quest ion- asking 
behavior, and the cfuality of their expressive language. Unfortu- 
nately, when funding for curriculum development was reduced, progress 
in the creative dramatics area was severly curtailed. 

In-Service Training 

The efficacy of all facets of the IDS classroom program was 
related to the success of the continuous in-service training of 
all professional staff. Teachers, assistant teachers, stpezrvisors, 
curriculum specialists^ and the ci^riciilijpni director met to engage 
in special training Workshops , as well as to discuss common pro- 
blems and develop new curriculttm materials and relevant educational 



sti?at:egies . 



This In-service training provided an essential feedback 
function, calling for the constant review of the effective- 
ness of classroom materials and teaching methods . It also 
established a forum for ongoing analysis of the characteris- 
tics and effectiveness of individual teachers, teams of teachers, 
and their classrooms. Such constant review and analysis was 
critical to the dynamism of a program, and to insuring its 
continuing relevance and effectiveness. 

The primary goals of the in-service training program 
included: 

1. sensitizing teachers to the abilities and needs 
of children from socioeconomically disadvantaged 
backgr ornids ; 

2. helping teachers re-examine their own values, 
stereotypes, and possible prejudices; 

3. training teachers in the rationale, content, 

and methods of the Institute's enrichment program; 

4. involving teachers in the process of curriculum 
Innovation and of implementing these changes; and 

5 . providing clear delineation of the role of the 
assistant teacher in the classroom. 

An essential element in achieving these objectives was 
singly providing time for training to take place. Since pre- 
kindergarten and kindergarten teachers had morning classes, only 
their afternoons offered extended periods of time for workshops, 
training sessions, and conferences with supervisors. First, 
second, and third— grade teachers had classes Tontil 3:00 P.M. , a 
fact which made it more difficult for them to participate in 
activities related to in-service training. 

The process of sensitizing teachers was accomplished in a 
number of ways. Institute research staff reported and discussed 
with teachers their own findings, as well as findings of others 
working in this field. The social service staff contributed its 
knowledge about the home envii^^nments of the children and helped 
teachers to understand how this environment coxild affect children’s 
motivations and school performance . Also , teachers were familia- 
rized with the variety of social services that were available to 
the children and their families, so that they could make appro- 
priate referrals as the need arose. 

A major aspect of in-service training was educating teachers 
about the rationale, goals, content, and methods of the Institute’s 
enrichment program. For new prekindergarten teachers, there was 
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an Intrenslve three-week orientation period before classes began* 
Throu^out the year, generally on a twice-a-week basis, all 
teachers attended workshops and seminars conducted by various 
Institute staff meinbers, outside speakers, and consultants to 
the Institute . 

When the seminar topics involved curricultim content, methods 
and materials, the leaders of the workshops relied heavily on live 
demonstrations with children. In most cases, the Institute’s 
supervisors and consviltants acted as workshop leaders in order ^to 
apply their overview of the program to the integration and arti- 
culation of the curriculum components being demonstrated. Curri- 
culum specialists, supervisors, and teachers worked together to 
follow the curriculum innovations into the classroom, and to make 
appropriate revisions and modifications before they were made part 
of the Institute’s enrichment program. 

Perhaps one of the strongest elements ox the Institute’s 
in-service training piKJgram was the direct s.ppervision of the 
classroom teachers by the supervisor. The higih degree of both 
cfuality and quantity of si;qoei*visionwas made possible throu^ low 
teacher— supex*visor ratios. (Generally, each supervisor was 
responsible for the staff of no more than six classrooms.) 

Because there was one supervisor in each of the schools housing 
the IDS classrooms, the st5)ervisors were able to observe the teachers 
in action regularly and frequently, and to follow each of the obser- 
vations with a conference to single out and reinforce particularly 
effective activities, as well as to work out whatever problems they 
may have detected. 

As the teachers became familiar with the goals and practices 
of the Institute’s enrichment program, they were encouraged to 
participate in the actual implementation and evaluation of ciu?ri- 
culum and to become innovators of curriculum themselves. To the 
researcher and cvupriculum specialist, tlie teacher, with her know- 
ledge of, and experience with, children, was an invaluable ally 
in the development, implementation, and evaluation of new curricu- 
lum components. IDS teachers, for oxanple, played an onportant 
role in devisiug games to reinforce reading and mathematics skills , 
preparing tapes and cai?ds„for use in the Listening Center and with 
the Language Master, reporting on the effectiveness of new programs, 
and supplying ideas for appropriate revisions and modifications of 
curriculum. The involvement of teachers in the process of trans- 
lating research into practice was a potent training strategy, as 
well as an effective means of accomplishing the translation. 
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In many enrichmenl: programs, "the part assistant teachers 
play in classroom procedures is nebulous and haphazard. The 
effort to delineate the role of the assistant teacher and to 
develop productive worlcing relationships in the classroom was 
one focus of thie in-service training program. In order to 
accomplish this, observations were made by selected Institute 
staff at the beginning of the year, and these observations 
were used by supervisors to devise ways in which assistants 
could work more effectively. 

In many instances, previously unlicensed assistant 
teachers have gone on to receive licenses and to become head 
teachers in the Institute's demonstration classes or in other 
programs . 
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Parent Program 



One of the essential features of the total IDS program 
was the plan for parent involvement. This plan grew out of 
our original commitment to the IDS parents — one that went 
beyond offering experiences to their children in the enricn- 
ment classrooms. The parent program was established with a 
view to increasing the continuity between home life and 
school life for the child. Minimal continuity between home 
and school is a fairly typical feature for children in low 
inc ome are as . 

To this end, the Institute explored several avenues for 
involving parents in their child formal educational ex- 
periences, and for involving the Institute's staff in the 
broader context of the child’s life outside of school. A 
team of social workers, community aides, and educational 
specialists worked together to establish, a Parent Center, 
and to create a program providing for meaningful parent 
involvement and open communication between parent and teacher. 

The activities of the parent program fell into three 
major categories: 

(1.) activities that centered around the classroom and educa- 
tional materials ; 

(2.) those that involved the relationship between parent and 
teacher ; and 

(3.) those that revolved around the life problems common to 
many of the families involved in the program. 

Each of these activities will be discussed briefly below. 

A major effort was made to familiarize parents with the 
activities of the classroom and with the classroom materials. 
Parents were encouraged to visit the classroom and observe 
their child as he worked and interacted with his teachers and 
classmates in this setting. Training sessions were held to 
further acquaint parents with the classroom materials and to 
discuss and demonstrate curriculum elements that could 
properly be used 3 -t home to enhance the child’s learning. 

For instance, parents constructed some of the games (such as 
number sorting games and boxes with items whose names sound 
alike) that their children were working with in school and/ 
or that could be used at home . This provided familiarity for 
the parent with the game, and also provided materials for the 
child to use at home. 

In these parent training sessions, some of the different 
uses of classroom materials were demonstrated, and ^ some of the 
reasons underlying the choice of different pedagogical tech- 
niques and choice of materials were explained and discussed. 
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For example, in one session parents were shown how finger 
painting could be important to the child’s muscular develop- 
ment Cps-^'ticularly those muscles of the hands, arms, and 
fingers that would later be used in writing) , as well as 
to his free expression. At one session, parents were given 
a demonstration of a teacher reading a story to a child, 
and this was followed by discussions and role-playing 
activities to help them explore the various learning experi- 
ences that could be related to reading a story to a child. 

In addition to classroom bbservations and the training 
sessions described above, the attempt to establish good 
parent-teacher relationships included home visits by the 
teachers and assistant teachers. These visits helped^ to 
establish a positive relationship and open communication 
between parent and teacher, while helping the teachers learn 
more about the child in the context of his home setting. 
Moreover, for the prekindergartners , teachers’ visits also 
eased the initial adjustment to school. The home visits 
made by the prekindergarten teachers helped them to decide 
■the tixne that a particular child was to be phased into the 
program (as discussed earlier in the discussion of the pre- 
kindergarten and kindergarten program) . 



A central meeting place for pa.rents and Institute staff 
was provided when the Parent Center was established in 1966. 

The Center was housed in the neighborhood settlement house 
of a local church. This center was used by parents for a 
number of different activities including: club meetings 

(e.g., for the sewing club or the knitting club); sessions 
to work with classroom materials; discussions with the Social 
Work Director and her staff (social workers, community aides, 
and educational specialists) about common problems such as 
housing, nutrition, safety, etc.; and planning for common 
activities (such as the Third Grade commencement party, book 
fairs, workshops on black heritage, welfare rights, consumer 
buying, legal aid for the poor, etc.) . 

In addition to such activities , the Institute has been 
able to provide various social services for the families of 
children in the program. The social work staff, for example, 
has helped to expedite problems that related to housing and 
welfare; when indicated, community aides have escorted parents 
to the appropriate community agency and helped them handle 
the procedures there. Correnunity aides also escorted the pre- 
school children to school if they were not able to attend 
otherwise. 

In a.dditibh to these active and specific problem oriented 
services , a clothes bank was established at the P^ent Center , 
from which parents c oiald draw if they needed and wanted to . 

The clothes bank had direct impact on the classroom program, 
in that it helped to cut down a substantial portion of absenteeism 
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attributable to tha lack of adequate clothing available for 
tho children to wear to school. 

Although the above dlacusslon has described the parent 
program as it operated through the time period covered in 
this report, two additional features of the current program 
will be mentioned. In 1968, a Home InstructioneJL Program was 
piloted. Ihis program provided training for parents whose 
third grade children were falling behind in reading. After 
training sessions with mendaers of the Institute staff, parents 
«#orked with children at home to help them overcome their 
reading difficulties. This plan was subsequently modified 
when it appeared that tutoring could not always be carried 
out by the parent in the home. In some instances, other tutors 
««ere provided to work with the child outside his home. Parent 
involvement in this program therefore ranged from tutoring the 
child In the home or elscndwre, to observing the other tutor 
work with the child, to simply being Informed about the nature 
of the tutoring activities. In addition, efforts were made to 
encourage the cooperating schools (those in which the Institute's 
classes operated) to implement certain aspects of the Institute's 
Parent Program. These efforts were designed to broaden the 
base of impact of the IDS program and to establish programs 
that would then involve the total comnunlty. 

Cxtranurel Training 

Alrhou^ the Extramural Training component of the IDS 
program has only tangentially influenced the results described 
in thia monograph, a brief description of this component will 
be given. More detailed information is available in The Final 
Report to the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO Contract 
«242S) . 

Requests for training in all aspects of early childhood 
education caaw to the Institute from all paxrts of the United 
States. The Institute's demonstration classes, equipped with 
one-way vision walls were observed by thousands of early 
childhood educators. The Institute's training staff has 
guided these observations, helping to orient and train those 
«tho casm to the Institute. Moreover, information ed>out the 
IDS progrM and reports of Institute research have been sent 
in response to continual requests from Interested educators , 
psychologists, and other bel^vloral scientists. 

Mss^ers of the Institute's training staff conducted 
workshops and led discussions for tiie Interested visitors 
who CMS to observe the program. In addition, they worked 
with personnel in many cosmsinltles throughout the United 
States, ^ravldlng guidance for those «dto wished to follow 
the Institute's model In establishing their own programs. 
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For the past five years (1965-1970) , the Institute training 
staff has worked with rural and urban Heed Start groups, con- 
centrating on local program and staff development. The training 
staff has worked also with a wide spectrum of educators (includ- 
ing administrators, supervisors, teachers, and paraprofessionals) , 
lecturing and giving workshops in the many communities they 
worked with, as well as guiding those who came to the Institute 
Itself. 
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METHODS . (CONTINUED') 



Evaluation Procedure 



Subjects 

The children involved in this program (the experimental and 
control subjects) were black, of. both sexes, aged four to nine. 

They were drawn from sections of an inner city, "ghetto" area of 
a large northeastern city.-^ 

Sample Selection 

As the program became established, an increasing number of 
parents volunteered their children for it. However, particularly 
in the early stages of the program’s operation, it was also neces- 
sary to conduct active recruiting in the community. Staff members 
obtained the names of children from a variety of sources: from 

church groups, from response to posters, from word-of-mouth infor- 
mation, from other children, from teachers and principals, etc. 
Minimal demands were then made on the parent (s) , who were asked 
to respond to a short interview given in their home and to bring 
their child to the school for a short observational period. 

A final sample was chosen from the group that had been gath- 
ered through these recruitment procedures. The children selected 
met the following criteria: 

1. The child met New York City age requirements for admission 
to public school kindergarten in September of the following 
year. 

2. The parent was prepared to assume responsibility for bring- 
ing the child to school.^ 

3. The child and parents were English speaking. 

4. The child was in generally good physical condition. He 
or she had no serious orthopedic difficulties, or obvious ab- 
normalities in hearing or vision. 

5. The child had no serious emotional disturbances or be- 
havior problems that could be detected at the time of obser- 
vation. 

6. The child was in the low socioeconomic (SES) classifica- 
tion, as defined by the Institute’s SES Scale. (This scale 
uses the amount of education and the occupational status of 
the family’s chief breadwinner as its criteria for SES classi- 
fication. A copy of the scale is in the appendix.) 



1. Other populations were used at various times, but longitudinal 
data are not available for the other groups, and hence they were not 
included in this report. 

2. With the advent of funding programs for community and school 
aides, this requirement was eliminated. 
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Classification of children with regard to SES was particularly 
important in the early years of the program’s operation. In the 
later years, it seemed unnecessary to continue this rigid classifi- 
cation procedure, as it is known that the school districts involved 
are composed almost entirely of lower SES persons. In addition, 
the Institute assumed the responsibility for enrolling younger si 
lings of those children already in the program; thus, some of the 
famililies who volunteered for the progr^ in the later years had: 
already been checked for SES classification. 

Formation of Control Groups 

Approximately one third of the children selected by the above 
criteria could not be handled by the small number of Institute 
classrooms, and these children, chosen randomly from the total N, 
constituted a control group. Since this group was equivalent to 
the experimental group in parental motivation and desire for the 
child to be part of an enrichment program, it was designated the 
control group for the factor of self selection, and is referred to 
subsequently in this report as the Css group. The experimental 
group was given enriched schooling from prekindergarten through 
the third grade, while the Css group first encountered formal 
schooling in the regular kindergartens (or, in some cases, first 
grades) of the New York City public school system. (Although most 
Css children began school at kindergarten, this was not stipulated 
as a requirement when the group was originally formed.) 

In order to provide further controls for the IDS program, two 
additional control groups were constituted, one at the beginning 
of each of the next two successive years. The first was the ’’kin- 
dergarten control” or Ck group. This was composed of children who 
had no prekindergarten training and who entered the kindergartens 
of the same public schools that the E and Css groups attended. 

When the Ck group was selected, of course, the E and Css groups 
were also entering kindergarten. Apart from the time of their 
selection, the children in this group differed from those in the 
Css group primarily in that they were not recruited nor had they 
volunteered for the Institute’s program. The second additional 
control group was constituted at the beginning of the following 
school year, and included children who entered the same public 
schools as the other groups at the first ^ade level- They had no 
prekindergarten and no kindergarten experience (see footnote 3 , 
below) . 



3, In the later years of the program. Head Start was in full 

swing, and, to obtain a sufficient number of children for ^ the Ck 
group, it was necessary to include children who had been in the 
Head Start program. Their inclusion, of course, would have the 
effect of minimizing E vs. Ck differences, and thus was an experi- 
mentally conservative choice. 



S'? 
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Waves 



The first wave of children was admitted to IDS prekindergarten 
classes in January of 1963.^ Starting in September of 1963, and in 
each successive fall, a new group or "wave" of children began the 
IDS program at the prekindergarten level. Thus, at the present 
time (1970) , the first waves of children have completed five years 
of enrichment (through grade three) and the fourth wave of chil- 
dren has completed four years of enrichment (through grade two) . 
Except where otherwise noted, the first four waves of children are 
included in the evaluation presented in this report. 



The numbers of children available for evaluation in any one 
year varied for a number of reasons. While each Institute prekin- 
dergarten classroom began with seventeen children because of vary- 
ing of funding the number of prekindergartens operating changed 
from year to year. 



In addition, within any one wave, more than one-half of the 
children dropped out between the beginning of prekindergarten and 
the end of third grade. (Geographic mobility of ij^er city, ^etto 
populations is typically found to be this hi^ or higher see Gold- 
berg 1967.) The drop-outs from the experimental group were re- 
placed by other children who were chosen from the regular school 
classes by non- Institute school personnel, to fulfill the class 
size requirement of the Board of Education (in Kindergarten, 
example, class size had to be 25, in first grade, 30). These chil- 
dren are called "fillers," and some were added each year. Data 
were gathered on these children, but the scores have not been in 
eluded in the analyses presented in this report, as the fillers ^ 
were not strictly comparable to experimental or control children. 



The number of children in the control groups was limited 
only by attrition due to geographic mobility, but also by the di±' 
ficulty involved in obtaining the parental permission needed to 
test each child; and the occasional selection from the control 
sample of a "filler’? child who then entered an experimental class 



School Setting 

The Institute’s classes were housed in several of the i*egular 
public schools in Manhattan, including the Lower East Side, the 
Upper West Side, Central Harlem, and East Harlem. The children 
whose test scores are reported in this report have attended the 
Tji 3 -titute ’ s classes in Central and East Harlem. 



«+. Children in the first wave were enrolled and pretested in the 

fall of 1962. As time was necessary for planning and further or- 
ganization of the program, actual prekindergarten classes did not 

begin until January of 1963. , , . 

5 Filler children tended to score higher on ability measures 

than either the norm for the school or for the E group. 
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Each of the host schools had several Institute and several non- 
institute classrooms on each grade level. The prekindergarten 
level was an exception to this in that 9 for the time period 
covered in this report,, the New York City Board of Education did 
not sponsor regular prekindergartens in these schools. 

The relationship between the Institute and the schools has 
been affected by the high turnover rate of the schools ’ regular 
supervisroy and teaching personnel. Furthermore, over the years, 
the relationships among the Institute, the various schools, and 
people of the communities, changed a great deal. Many people in 
the Harlem community first reacted to the IDS program with suspi- 
cion and a certain amount of hostility. This may have been at- 
tributable to their view of the Institute's program as ’’just one 
more short-lived program that experimented with black children.” 
Initially, teachers in the schools also regarded this program with 
'hostility and suspicion. For them, this may have been a result of 
the fact that, at first, the Institute tried to operate in isola- 
tion from the rest of the school, discouraging communication which 
would result in the diffusion of experimental curricula to non- 
experimental classrooms (and the contamination of control groups) . 
Both community and teacher’s reactions were subsequently modified, 
as the Institute’s program became more established and as the in- 
teractions between Institute and non- Institute staff increased. 

As will be discussed below, a conscious effort was made later to 
extend the impact of the Institute’s program to involve those in 
non- Institute classes.” 

The United Federation of Teachers’ strikes of 1967 and 1968 
also had an impact on the Institute’s program and on the communi- 
ties in which it operated. The strikes resulted in, among other 
things, a great deal of administrative confusion within the indiv- 
idual schools- Tension developed between the communities and the 
schools, as well as among the staff membei’s of individual schools. 
Institute teachers, and many of their co.lleagues in inner city 
schools, did not support the strikes. Despite this fact, the 
tensions and confusion associated with them (both in the schools 
and the communities) affected the children in, and the operation 
of, the IDS program. 

Coirrnunity Setting 

Harlem is too diverse a community to describe simply or to 
characterize ds one unit. In general, the Institute’s staff has 
found that the families involved in this program live in condi- 
tions of economic deprivation; in crowded and unsafe housing; 
in an area characterized by high drug addiction rates, high crime 
rates, low employment rates, and inadequate health facilities. 



6 . These efforts were undertaken despite the fact that they 
would result in diffusion. The Institute’s concern, of necessity, 
was primarily with service to the schools and communities in which 
it operated, and only secondarily with the strictness of experi- 
mental design. 
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The community in which the Institute operated was marked by 
a heightened awareness of political, social, and 

that were related to the educational welfare of children. Further 
more, irthS tli-e period covered by this report, the Harlem co^u- 
nity was a focal point for the "Black Liberation 

ticularly in the late 1960s, the people the Harlem commu^ y 
began to demand increased control over tnei'x- u-wn o 

destinies. To cite just one relevant example, one of 
in which the Institute’s classes were housed was part ® 
stration district that was set up as an experiment in community 

control.^ 

Description of Assessment Instrument s-General Plan 

Both experimental and control children were given a number of 
tests of ability and achievement, the limitations of which wi be 
discussed below. These tests were given by Institute persomel who 
were trained and experienced in test administration. Children 
within experimental and control groups, and from the various schools 
were randomly assigned to testers, so each tester administered mea- 
sures to subjects from all groups. It was not possible to vary 
systematically the race and sex of testers, because at "^He time h 
evaluation began, qualified black testers were too few in n^ber in 
the New York area. As indicated in the test description below, 
most measures were individually administered, thou^ severa were ^ 
given in small groups. The sole exception to this procedure was in 
the administration of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests: these were 

given to groups of children by the classroom teacher or the grade 
supervisor. 

In general, there were six testing periods (pre-prekinder- 
garten, post-prekindergarten, post kindergarten, post first grade, 
post second grade, and post third grade), with the pre-prekinder- 
garten testing being done in the fall, and the other periods oc- 
curring in the spring of each year. It should be noted, however 
that the Ck and the Ci groups received initial tests at the °egi g 
ning of kindergarten and of first grade respectively, m the fall- 

In order to control for possible test experience effects on 
post test results, only half the E and Css children of the first 
wave (randomly chosen) were pretested on the Stanf ord-Binet Inte - 
lieence Scale (Form L-M) and the Peabody Picture Vocabularly Test. 
Since no such effects were found on either test, pretests were 



7. The degree of control actually accorded to the communities in 
these experiments is however, equivocal; the degree to which t ey 
have affected the quality of education has not been clearly estab- 
lished, For further discussion, see Wilson, 1969- 

8 Obviously, these control groups by definition could not be 

selected until the fall. However, their test results are compared 
with the spring testing for the previous grades. 
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administered to all children of subsequent waves. ^ 

A summary of tests and testing periods for four waves of chil- 
dren appears in Table 1. 

Intelligence Tests 

Stanford- Binet (S-B) : The Stanf ord-Binet Intelligence Scale 

CForm L-M - 1960) was administered to experimental and control chil- 
dren at the following testing periods: pre-preklndergarten , post- 
prekindergarten, post kindergarten, and post third grade. The manual 
of the 1960 revision of the Stanf ord-Binet reports that the test 
measures "general intellectual ability." Evidence of the validity 
of the 1960 version rests only on the selection of items from the 
1937 version. Items retained showed an increase in percentage of 
persons passing the item with an increase in age; they correlated 
well with the test as a whole. The manual does not report re-stan- 
dardiza'tion with the 1960 version, nor does it give test- retest 
reliability.. However, the IDS sample has been used to obtain stability 
coefficients, these being .72 for the E group (>1=161) and .62 for the 
Css group (N=M-4) between the pre- prekindergarten and post— prekinder— 
garten testing periods; and .72 for the E group (>1=161) and .74 for 
the Css group CN=44) between the post-prekindergarten and post kin- 
dergarten testing periods. 

Lorge-Thorndike Ci*-T) : The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests 

(Level 1 - non-verbal battery) were administered to first and second 
grade children in the spring of each year. It was used instead o 
the Stanf ord-Binet at first and second grade in order to avoid a _ 
practice effect on the Binet. The Lorge-Thorndike is easily admin- 
istered as it is a group test. For this research it was given to small 
groups of 15 children at a time, by two examiners. It is designed 
to measure "abstract" intelligence and, at the two lowest levels 
(from approximately kindergarten to third grade) , only non-verbal 
items (pictures of familiar objects or simple geometrical figures) 
are used. Standardi 2 ,ation has been carried out in 44 states of this 
country. It is one of the few tests that has a standardization 
population consisting of persons on varying socioeconomic levels. 
Reliability coefficients greater than .76 (as high as . 9t}) have been 
obtained by estimating the correlation between Forms A and B of the 
test. Validation studies have employed correlations with achieve- 
ment and intelligence: tests, as well as with measures of later 
academic success (Freeman, 1959). 

Language Developriient: Measures 

The Peabody Picture Vocabularly Test (PPVT) : The PPVT is an 

individually administered test and was used at the same testing 
points as the Stanf ord- Binet. The test can be considered one of 



9. See Deutsch and Goldstein (1967a) and Deutsch and Goldstein 
(1967b) . 
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F.\/&r.I 1 ATTQN SCHEDULE - FIRST FOUR WAVES 
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rec 0 ptiv 0 vocabulary. The child is ashed to point to one of four 
pictures that represents the objects or activities named. The manual 
reports that alternate form reliability ranges from .£7 to .8*+ de- 
pending on age level QJunn, 1959). Stability correlations have 
been obtained for the IBS sample betv?een post-prekindergarten and 
post kindergarten. These correlations were .63 and .67 for the E 
(N=160) and Css CN=52) groups respectively. Standardization of 
this test was based only on a sample of children with varying 
IQs in and around Nashville, Tennessee; evidence of validity rests 
on correlations with various intelligence measures, e.g. , high 
.70s and low .80s with the Weschler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren test (Piers, 1965). 



The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) The 
ITPA assesses language development, nd provides a diagnostic pro- 
file for each individual. The design of the subtests, each mea- 
suring a specific psycholinguistic ability, is based on a revision 
of Osgood’s model of human language usage. Three major dimensions 
are postulated to specify a given psycholinguistic ability: level 

of organization, psycholinguistic process, and channel of communi- 
cation. Briefly, these may be described as follows: 



Level of organization : This refers to the functional com- 

plexity of the organism. (1) The representational level of organi- 
zation is required to mediate activities which involve meaning or 
significance of linguistic symbols. (2) The automatic- sequential 
level of organization is required to mediate activities which in- 
volve re-tent ion of linguistic symbol sequences and the execution 
of automatic habit- chains . 



Psycholinguistic process : This refers to the sets of 

habits required for normal language usage. (1) Decoding habits 
are required to obtain meaning from visual or auditory linguistic 
stimuli, (2) encoding habits are required for expression in words or 
gestures, and (3) association habits ara required to manipulate lin- 
guistic symbols internally. 

Channel of communication : This refers to the sensory- 

motor paths over which the linguistic symbols are received and 
responded to. Channels of communication are divided into mode 
of reception (auditory or visual) and mode of response (motor 
or voca iD- 

The 1961 version of the ITPA was dLndividually administered 
to Wave 1 children at the first, second and third grade levels. 

All 9 subtests were used (representational level : auditory deco- 

ding: visual decoding; auditory-vocal association; visual-motor 
association; vocal encoding; motor encoding; automatic- sequential 
level : auditory-vocal automatic; audicory-vocal sequential; 

visual-motor sequential). 
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Test:— retrefet: reXlabi.liti.es from .18 to .86 Cnie^Jlsn value 49. 5) 
for the various subtests and . 70 for the total test were obtained 
for' one age group (6.0 to 6.6) (McCarthy & Kirk, 1963) . 

The 1968 version of ITPA w a s given to children in Waves 
1+ and 5 at second and third grade. Six of the 10 subtests were 
cjiosen in order to cover auditory and visual aspects at the repre” 
sentational and automatic levels. Criteria used in selection of 
the subtests were: applicability of the subtests; administration 

time; and kind of information tapped by the subtest. The 6 sub- 
tests used were: auditory reception; visual reception; auditory 

association; visual association; sound blending; and visual closure. 
Little reliability and validity information is available on this 
version of the ITPA. 

Reading Achievement 

The Metropolitan Achievement Tests: The Metropolitan Achieve- 

ment Tests are given to all elementary school children in grades 2 
and above in the New York City school system. The test is given 
in the classroom, by the classroom teacher or grade supervisor; 
it is usually administered in the spring of each year. The Reading 
Subtest consists of 2 parts: Word Knowledge and Reading. Word 

Knowledge is essentially a vocabulary measure, and Reading is es- 
sentially a comprehensive measure. The Arithmetic Subtest also 
consists of 2 parts, these being C omput at ion and Problem — Solving. 

At the discretion of the school, different children in the same 
grade may be given more or less difficult forms of the subrests. 
Thus, raw scores must be converted into "grade equivalenf" scores, 
since only grade equivalent scores can place the variant forms in 
the same frame of reference. (A score of 3.4- means that a child is 
reading at the level of third grade, fourth month.) Robinson (1965) 
reports that reliability for each subtest is good (.79 to .96), and 
that a measure of validity has been obtained throu^ careful study 
of curricula, judgement of experts, and repeated experimentation. 
Standardization has been carried out throughout 4-9 states in the 
United States. 

Reading Prognosis Test: The Institute's Reading Prognosis 

Test was designed to tap skills that are involved in the reading 
process and was devised to predict success in reading. It con- 
sists of seven subtests, grouped in three areas as follows: 

(1) Beginning Reading (Alphabet Letters, Sight Vocabulary): 

(2) Perceptual Discrimination (Auditory Discrimination, Visual 
Similarities, Visual Discrimination); and (3) Language (Meaning, 
Vocabularly, Story Telling) „ 

Validation studies of the Reading Prognosis Test have been 
done with both lower and middle class samples in the New York City 
vicinity. These studies have employed correlations with standar* 
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dized reading test scores at the end of first grade. Predictive 
correlations obtained for the lowest SES group range from .60 to 
.82 (Weiner & Feldmann, 1963) 

The Early Childliood Inventories: The Institute’s Early Child- 

hood InventorieslO were devised to measure particular curriculum 
elements, and to tap specific skills. Inventories tapping the 
following skills areas were used: Alphabet Names (ANI) ; Numeral 

Names (NNI-1) ; Body Parts Names (EPNI) : Shape Names (SNI) ; Rela- 
tional Concepts (RCI/PM) and (RCI/PS)^!; Quantity Matching (QMI) ; 

Set Matching (SMI) and Prepositions (PI) • 

The Early Childhood Inventories (ECI) were given at the end 
of kindergarten to all E and Ck children of Waves 5 and 6. Although 
the inventories were also administered at prekindergarten and at 
first grade, only measures taken at the end of kindergarten are 
included here, (Ck children were not a'(>-a.ilable for prekindargarten 
testing and first grade scores for most of the inventories were 
relatively close to ceiling.) 

Evidence of pretest equality can be cautiously inferred from 
that cited in previous waves’ performance on the S-B and PPVT , 
where no significant pretest differences were found. Because of 
these limitations in using standardized instruments, which will be 
discussed later, a section on Qualitative EvaluatiL.i has been in- 
cluded in the Results section of this monograph. These evaluations 
were drawn from observations by and interviews with teachers, super- 
visors, school administrators, parents and observers. Unfortu- 
nately, the Institute was not funded for the kinds of extensive 
interviewing and observation that would have been necessary for a 
more inclusive evaluation. However, although limited, the state- 
ments obtained do form a very important part of the total assess- 
ment procedure and should be considered carefully in interpreting 
the data presented in this report. 



10. The Early Chi3.dhood Inventories were developed by Jack Victor 
and Alan Coller, some of which have been u.ied by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute’s national evaluation of Head Start and Follow 
Through. 

11. Relational Concepts inventories include one dealing with 
pre-mathematics skills and one dealing with pre- science skills. 
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FTHOmCS AND ANALYSIS 



QWJITITATrVi: EVAUIATIQM 

C in * r ai AnA.ly«l« Proo«dur*« 



In none cmm, mnulto mor n «naiy««d by anmlysns 

of vnricncn ( W vn X Subjnet Group) , dnnplco Chn longitu d i n a l 
nacuro of our nvaiuation. A ropaacad waaaiiraa daaign witit 
toarlng pat*iod aa idha rap a a tad aoaatira, ««aa not aaipioyad. Thia 
daciaion aaa aada baoauaa of tha larga attrition tbat took 
placa in our aaapia. Ola no ta d pravioualy in tita Procadura 
$«otion« attrition in l^ia population ia ganarally high*) 
to ordar to tmka advantaga of ttia iargar n*a availabla at 
aarly taat parioda, aaparata analyaaa for aa ch taat pariod u ar a 
parforaad. A p p roal aa ta ly ona third of tha prataat aaapla for 
both e and Caa groigia raminad at tha and of tha third grada. 

Analyaaa of Varianca tablaa uiLl ba auaaorised in tha body 
of thia raport. Coaplata analyaia of Varianca tablaa ulll ba 
r apo r tad in Appandia 1. 

Olf farancaa b a tu aa n aubjact groupa uara fWthar invasti<> 
aacad by waana of orthogonal coapariaona. At tha poat prakin-> 
dargirtan laval (tha prataat for tha Ck group) • coagiariaona of 

Cho £ to tho cn— b in ad oontrol glrowp# , and tt»* 

groupa to ona a n o t ha r (Caa va. Ck) a ara earriad outc Ihla 
lattar coaparlaon tmm dr op pa d whan tha poat prtdtlndargartan 
aicsUority of tha two groupa had ba a n aatahliahad, and, at all 
furthar lawala. tha foiloarlng tlu raa ooapariaona wara uaad: 

Cl) C ra Caa-Ck (i.a., C va* control groupa atarting achool 
at kindargartan) ; (7) Ci va. Caa»Ck (i.a., oontrola atarting 
a c tw wfcl at k imilaii^rtian . (S) C va. C^ (i.a., C va. eontrola 
atarting ach ool at firat grade) . 

Attrition Analyaia 



In or d ar to datamina if tha charactar of tha aaapla 
changad aa a r aa txB t of attrition, (i.a., %hathar tha attrition 
waa aalactiaa), analyaia waa parfomad to coapara tha prataat 
aooraa c^n S-S and PWT DQ taata) of fhoaa ehildran who had 
droppad CA«t of tha prngw at diffarant pointa. Sha analyaaa 
w ara tw t » - w ay, with tha Indapandant wariablaa baing Bubjart 
Croup and Or^ Out tina (prior to and of pr a K, K, 1,2,1; no 
drop out) . 
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Table 2 contralns means, n*s, and strandard devlatrlons of 
pretrest; S-B IQ scones for* -the E, Css, Ck and Cj_ groups at 
each dr*op out time. The analyses of variance are reported 
In Tables A, B, and C of tlie appendix. ^e E and Css groups 
were analyzed by two-way analysis of variance C^rop out time 
vs. Subject Group) . The Ck and ^ groiq>s were analyzed 
separately by one-way analyses of^ variance, since these 
gr*oiip8 were constituted at different grade levels, and there- 
fore must be C'^sldered different from tiie E and Css groves, 
as well as from each other. No significant main effects or 
Interactions were found In any of these analyses. 

Table 3 contains the means, n*s, euid standard deviations 
of pretest Peabody Picture Vocabulax*y Test IQ scores for the 
E, Css, Ck and C, gto'flps for each dxH>p out time. The analyses 
of v»risno« for the PPVT for E and Css gi*oups, one- 

%^y for Ck and Cj^ groups) are reported In Tables D, E, and F 
of the appcnridlx. As was true for the Stanford— Blnet, none 
of the PFVT ana.4^ ses yielded any significant n»^i or Inter- 
action effects- It was therefore concluded that attrition 
had no slgnl/ . e&nt effect (as measirred by coii 5 >arlson of pre- 
test S-B anf . nc-»res) , on the nature of the subject grotips. 
Since attrltlo. * not bias the sample. It was possible to 
take advantages 'jf the larger n*s of the eau*ly testing periods 
and use all the subjects that were available for any given 
testing period. 



Pre and Post Test Results 

stynfoi.U-Blnet Intelligence Scale (S-B) ; As was 

the Procedure Section, the S-B was administered 
to the E and Css groups prior to and following prekindergarten, 
at the end of kindergarten, and at the erd of the ttilrd gpeede. 
The Ck group was poatteated following kindergarten and at the 
end of the third grade. Table 4 contains the means, n^s, and 
standard deviations by Subject Group and Wave for the S— B IQ 
scores at aa^ testing period. Analyses were always two-way 
(Wave X Subject Gro«gi) . These analyaes are stmanarlzcKl In Table 
S. (See Tables G, H, I, J, K, and L In the appendix for com- 
plete Stanford- Blnet Analysis of Variance tables) . 

P r a - Ih p ek i x ai e rg a rten : A sample check was made to 

determine if a^ prete s t I’Terencea existed between E and Caa 
gro^a. Table S atanaarlsus the 4x2 analysis of variance for E 
and Caa pretest scores over four waves (See Appendix Table G) 

No Subject Group — i1n effects were feuad; this finding was 
corr obora te d by the part t* e attrition analysis that compared 
the E and Csa pretest acor (are Appendix, Table A) . However, 
weve effects were found the S-B pre-preklndergarten analysis 
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Table ^ 

Means, n*s, and Standard Deviations of the 
Standford-Binet Intelligence Scale IQ Scortss 
for Each Group At Each Testing Period 
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Table 5 



Summary of Analyses of Variance of 
Stanford-Blnet: Intelligsence Scale IQ Scores 
All Subject Groups At All Testing Periods 



Testing Period 
Pre-prekindergarten 



Wave (A) 
F 

2.99* 



Subject Group (B) 
F 

<1 



AB 

F 

^1 



Post-prekindergarten 
XM Waves x 2 Subject Grovjps) 



.51 



31.82*** 



.56 



Pos t-prekindergeir ten 
(3 Waves x 3 Subject Groups) 



2.15 



20.52*** 



<1 



Pos t-k inder gar ten 



2.02 



31.52*** 



1.40 



Post Third Grade 



5.15** 



2. 31 



1 



* 



p-^.Ol 





p-< . 05 



** 






p< .0001 



(F=2.99; p ^ . 05) . Inspection of the means for the S-B (Table 
4) reveals that the means for the first two waves were higher 
than means for the third and fourth waves . Means for the 
first wave were especially high in contrast to other waves . 

No significant interaction effect was found. 

Po s t-pr ekindergar ten : Table M- shows that, after 

one year, the mean of the E group on the S-B IQ test had 
increased from 92.M-0 to 99.17, while the control group mean 
chan 2 :ed only from 91.35 to 92.04. 

For tills particular testing period, two separate analyses 
of variance are reported: a 4x2 analysis for Css and E groups 

at postkindergarten over 4 waves; and a 3x3 analysis for Css, 

Ck and E groups In waves 2, 3, and 4. This latter emalysls 
(leaving out wave 1) was done to Include the.Ck subjects who, 
for the first wave only, were not pretested.^ 

Table 5 summarizes the 4x2 analysis of variance as described 
above. The Subject Group main effect was highly significant 
(F=31.82; p<..0001). Unlike the pretest analysis, no signi- 
ficant wave effect was obtained. There also was no signifi- 
cant Interaction effect. (See also Appendix I, Table H-) 

Table 5 also summarizes the 3x3 analysis of variance for Css, 
Ck and E groups across three waves . The results of the 3x3 
analysis were essentially the same as the 4x2 analysis (Table 5) : a 
highly significant Subject Group main effect, (F=20.52; p< .0001) , 
no significant wave effect, and a significant interaction effect, 
(Appendix I, Table I-) 

Orthogonal comparisons were made with the subject group 
means (See Table 6) . While the E group scored significantly 
hi^er than the Css and Ck group (p^.OS), the control groups 
did not differ from one another. This again supports the 
assumption that the Css and Ck groi:^s are derived from the same 
population. 

I 

Post kindergarten i Inspection of the Table of Means 
(Table 4) shows that, while the E group mean is 100.24, the 
means for Css, Ck and C]^ groups are 93.00, 92.50, and 84.02 
respectively . 



1. It will be remembered that the Css and Ck groups’ post-pre- 
kindergarten testing actually took place at the beginning 
of kindergarten in September, while the E group was tested 
at the end of the prekindergarten year in May. 
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Table 6 

Orthogonal Comparison of All Subject Groups 
For Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale IQ Scores 




C50) 



Post Third Grade 1.83 C^=Css+Ck 



Table 5 summarizes the 4x4 analysis of variance of S-B 
IQ scores for the E, Css, Ck and Cn groups . 2 Only the Subject 
Group main effect was significant "^=31.52; p^.OOOl). Ortho- 
gonal comparisons (Table 6) showed that the E group scored 
significantly hi^er than the combined Css-Ck gi*oup (p<^.01), 
as well as higher than the group (p < .01) . The combined 
Css— Ck group scored significantly higher than the Cq^ group 
(p < . 01) . (Appendix I, Table J.) 

Post Third Grade : Table 5 summarizes the 3x4 
analysis of variance of post third grade scores for E, Css, 

Ck and Cq^ groups over waves 1—3. (See Appendix I, Table K.) 

Wave was found to be a significant main effect (F=5.15; 
p ^ . 01) The wave effect seemed to be primarily a result of 
the relatively low perforroance of the second wave. (See Table 4) 

Stibject Group did not reach the p<^ .05 level of signifi- 
cance (F=2.31; p< .08) . Following Winer’s suggestion (1962), 
however, orthogonal comparisons were nevertheless applied to 
the subject group differences (Table 6) . The E group scored 
significantly hi^er than the Cq^ group. 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test rPPVT) : The PPVT 

was administered to the same svibject groups at the same test 
periods as the S-B. Table 7 contains the means and standard 
deviations by Subject Group and Wave for the PPVT IQ scores 
at each test period. Again, two-way analyses of variance 
(Wave X Stibject Group) were used. These analyses are summarized 
in Table 8, and ccn^letely reported in Appendix I, Tables L, M, N, 
and O . 



Pre— prekindergarten : Table 7 summarizes the 4x2 

analysis of variance for the E and Css groups at pretest. No 
significant subject group differences are apparent. The PPVT 
attrition analysis (Table 3) corroborated the fact that no 
significant differences existed between the Css and E groups 
at pretest on this measure. (Appendix I, Table O.) 

However, as was tmie for the S— B, a wave effect was found 
(F=4.17; p<'.01). Again, inspection of the means (Table 7) 
showed that the means for the first two waves were higher than 
those for the third and fourth waves ; means for the first wave 
were again foimd to be especially high in contrast to other 
waves . 



2. Cl pretest scores were considered as corr^arable to E, Css, 
and Ck postkindergarten scores. 
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Mean PPVT IQ Scores 
At Each Administration 
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Totalis 81.67 18.80 145 72.38 18.38 222 72,13 19.18 



Table 7 (con^t) 
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Post-prekindergarten Table 7 shows that after one year 
of enrichment the E group mean was 81.67 and the means for the Css, 

Ck groups were 72.38 and 72.82 respectively. 

Table 8 summarizes the 4x3 analysis of variance of the post- 
prekindergarten PPVT scores for E, Css, euid Ck groups (see footnote 

1) in waves 1-4. Subject Group was found to be the only sicmifi- 
cant effect (F“14.83; p<.0001). (Appendix It Table M) 

Orthogonal compT.risons of the subject group means (Table 9) 
showed that the E group scored significantly higher than the ccwr- 
bined Css-Ck group (p^.Ol). As in the Stanford-Binet the Css and 
Ck groups did not differ from each other and therefore may be con- 
sidered as deriveu 'rorr the same population. 

Post Kindergarten ; Table 7 shows that, after two yeeu?s 
of enrichment, the E group mean on the PPVT was 87.76; the means 
for the Css, Ck and Cj_ groups were 80,96, 81,06 and 74.03, respectively. 

Table 8 sumnarizes the 4x4 analysis of variance of the post- 
kindergarten PPVT scores for E, Css, Ck and C, groups (see footnote 

2) in waves 1-4. Again, the Subject Group main effect was signif- 
icant (F=16.33; p<.0001). Wave was also found to be a significeint 
main effect (F=3,56; p<^.05). Examination of the PPVT means 
(Table 7) showed that, once again, the means for the first two waves 
were higher than those for the third and fourth waves; the first 

wave mean was especially high in ccmiparison to the others. Appendix I, 
Table N) 

Orthogonal comparisons of the Subject Group means (Table 9) 
showed that the Subject Group main effect can be explained by the 
fact that the E group scored significantly higher than the Css— Ck 
groups combined (p<',01) as well as higher than the Ci group (p^.Ol). 
The Cj^ group scored significantly lower than the Css-Ck group (p ^ . 01) . 

Post Third Grade : Table 7 shows that after five years 

of enrichment, the E group PPVT IQ mean was 92.73, while the means 
for the Css, Ck and C^^ groups were 85,08, 90.86 and 85.25, respectively. 

TeU)le 8 sumnarizes the 3x4 analysis of variance for the 
post third grade PPVT scores of E, Css, Ck and Ci groups in waves 1-3, 
As in the previous analysis on the PP\^, the Subject Groiip main 
effect reached significance (F-3.36; p<.Q5), Orthogonal comp£U*isons 
(Table 9) of the Subject Group means showed the difference to be 
entirely attributable to the superiority of the E group (p<,05), 
(Appendix I, Table O) 

The Lorge -Th orndi ke Group Intelligence Test (L-Tl : The Lorge-Thorn- 

dike test was given to all subject groups at the end of first and 
second grades, Tabj.e 10 contains the means, n*s, and standard 
deviations by subject group and wave for L-T IQ scores at first and 
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Table 8 



Summax>y of Analyses of Vai^iance of 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
All Subject Groups At All Testlnj^ Periods 



Testing Period 
Pre— prekindergarten 



Wave (A) 
F 

M . 17** 



Subject Group CP) 
F 

2.87 



Pos t-prekindergar t en 



2.0M 



m . 83*** 



Post-kindergarten 



3.59* 



16.33*** 



Post Third Grade 



1.75 



3.36* 



* p<. 05 



p<.01 *** p<. 0001 
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Table 9 

Orthogonal Coirparison of Subject Groups 
For Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 
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second grades.^ Separate tj-x4 analyses of variance (Wave x Subject 
Group) were performed at each grade level for E, Css, Ck and C]^ sub- 
jects in waves 1-4. These analyses are summarized in Table 11. 

(See Tables P and Q in Appendix I for complete tables.) 

First Grade: Table 10 shows that after three years of 

enrichment, the E group had a mean of 93.41, while Css, Ck and C-^ 
groups had means of 89.34, 90.17 and 86.40, respectively. 

Analysis of variance was performed on L-T scores at the 
first grade for all aubject groups for four waves (Table 11 and 
Appendix I, Table P) . Both wave (F-4.36; p<.01) and Subject Group 
rF»i8.26; p*<.0001) wv?re the main significant effects. The inter- 
action of Wave X Subject Group did not reach the p“.05 level of 
significance. 

From inspection of the Table of Means (Table 10) , it appears 
that the Wave effect is attributable to the high score of tte ^^^st 
wave. Orthogonal comparisons of the subject group means (Table 12) 
revealed that the E group scored significantly higher than the 
combined Css-Ck group (p<.01) as well as the group (p < .01) . 

The Css-Ck group scored significantly higher than the Cj^ group (p<.. 01) 



Second Grade : Inspection of the second grade means shown 

in Table 10 shows that, while the mean for the E group was 92.31, 
the means for the Css, Ck and C]^ groups were 88.00, 88.01 and 85.53, 
respectively . 



A two-way analysis of variance (Wave x Subject Group) was per- 
formed on L-T scores for all subject groups over waves 1-4 (Table 11 
and Appendix I, Table Q) . At second grade only the Subject Group 
main effect was significant (F=4.51; p< .005) . However, the Wave 
X Subject Grot^i interaction term was found to be close to signiti- 
cance, (F=1.88; p<.06). 



Orthogonal comparisons were applied to the subject groi^ means 
(Table 12). The E vs. Css-Ck comparison was significant 



as was the E vs. Ct comparison (p <.01) . 

_ « *V _ _ . r' • ^ n i 



The C^ 



vs , 



Css-Ck dif- 



ference was also significant (p<.02). The direction of differences 
was the same as for grade one, favoring the E group. 



The Reading Prognosis Test fRPT) : The Reading Prognosis Test was 

administered to all subject ^oups at the end of kindergarten. 
Table 13 shows the means and n*s for all E, Css, and Ck subjects 
across four waves. The E group means was 28.22, while the Css 
and Ck group means were 23.74 and 22.84, respectively. 



3. It should be noted that the small n in wave 4 was due to the 
inaccessibility of subjects, which resulted from the difficulties 
which beset some of the schools during the end of the 1968—69 
school year. 
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Table 11 



Summary of Analyses of Variance of 
Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Tests 
For All Subject Groups At First eund Second Grades 



Testing Period 
First Grade 



Wave CA) 



F 

4.36* 



Subject Group '(B) 
F 

8.26** 



Second Grade <1 4,51** 



* p <.01 ** p <.0001 










■ 



AB 



1.88 
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A hj 



Table 12 

Orthogonal Comparison of Subject Groups 
For Lorge-Thorndike Group Intelligence Test IQ Scores 
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Table 13 
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A two-way analysis of variance--Wave x Subject Group--sum- 
marized in Table 14 (completely reported in Table R of Appendix I) 
was performed bn RPT scores for all groups over four waves. Sub- 
ject Group was shown tu be a significant main effect (p<.005). 

A significant wave effec^ was also found (p<.05). A significant 
interaction was found (p^.005). The wave effect seems to be a 
result of the fact that highsr scores were obtained by wave 1; 
this difference is consistent with the data obtained on initial IQ 
differences between the waves, as discussed above. 

Table 14 

(I) 

Siommary of Analysis of Variance of Reading Prognosis Test Raw Scores 
for All E, Css, and Ck Subjects by Wave and Subject Group 



Source F 

Subject Group (A) 14,38** 

Wave (B) 2.86* 

AB 4.31** 



*p< .05 

**p^ .01 

A simple effects analysis is summarised in Table 15 (con^letaly 
reported in Appendix I, Table S) . Subject Group effect occurred in 
wave 1, while the direction of the difference in favor of the E 
group was apparent for all waves. 

Table 15 

Summary of Analysis of Simple Effects for Reading 
Prognosis Test on E, Css, Ck Over Four Waves 



Source F 



B for 


^1 


(E) 




6.89** 






(Css) 




3.16** 




A§ 


(Ck) 




1.43 


A for 


®1 


(Wave 


i) 


21.70* 




B2 


(Wave 


2) 


2.79 




B3 


(Wave 


3) 


2.13 




B4 


(Wave 


4) 


1.22 


*p <. 


.05 








**P< 


.01 
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Ortrhogonal comparisons •'(Table 16) showed -the E groups as 
scoring higher than the combined Css-Ck group. The Css and Ck 
groups did not differ from each other. 

Table 16 

Orthogonal Comparison of Subject Groups Over Four 
Waves for Reading Prognosis Test 



Ho: E-Ck+Css 



F-Ratio 



Conclusion 



Waves 1, 2, 3 and M- 



53. 88 



E>Ck+Css 



The Metropolitan Achievement Tests — Reading Subtest (MAT Reading') : 

The Metropolitan Reading Test was administered by the Board of Educa- 
tion to second and third grade children in all the public schools 
of New York City. The test is administered either in March or April. 
(Grade level norms are therefore 3.7 and 2.7). The Metropolitan 
Reading Test has two parts: Word Knowledge and Reading. Analyses 

of variance were always two-way (Wave x Subject Group) . These 
analyses are summarized in Table 18, and are completely reported in 
Tables T, U, V, and W. 

Second Grade Word Knowledge : Table 17 shows the mean 

equivalent scores for the Word Knowledge subtest at second grade 
for all subject groups over three waves (waves 2, 3, and 4) . Scores 
for children in wave 1 were not available, as the schools from which 
we obtained the scores did not give the test to those children. 

The analysis of variance, summarized in Table 18 (completely 
reported in Appendix I, Table T) showed a significant Subject Group 
main effect (F=2.92; p<.05) and no significant wave effect. No 
significant interaction effect was found. 

Orthogonal 'comparisons (Table 19) showed that the E group was 
significantly higher than the C-|_ group (p<'-01), but not significantly 
different from the coiribined Css-Ck group. The Ct_ group was signifi- 
cantly lower than the combined Css-Ck group (p < . 01) . 

In addition, comparison was made between the E group scores 
and the mean grade equivalent scores for those schools in which 
the IDS program operates (see Table 20) . Also reported in Table 20 
are the results of i. test analyses which were performed to compare 
the E group mean to the mean of school norms (waves 2, 3, and 4 com- 
bined) . The E group was found to be significantly higher than the 
average of the school norms (p< .001; one-tailed test) . 

Third Grade Word Knowledge ; Table 17 shows the mean grade 
equivalent scores for Word Knowledge for all subject groups over the 
first three waves. 
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Tablt 17 

Meant, n*e, and Standard Davlationa of the 
Metropolitan Achleveiwnt Taete Reedlna and Arltiwetlc »ibteete 
for Second and Third Grade At Each Taeting Fhriod 







Tible 17 (con*t) 
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Table 18 



Sunvnary of Aralysls of Variance of 
Metropollt*.4i Achievement Test Scorea for 
All Groups at Second and Third Grades 



Reading Subtest Arithmetic Subtest 

Reading Word Knowledge Problem Solving Computations 



Source 


Second 


Grade 








F 


F 


F 


F 


Wave A 


1.98 


<1 






Subject 


2*12 


2.92 






Group B 
AB 


<1 


1.09 








Third 


Grade 






Wave A 


2.6M 


M.09 


5.0M 


2.95 


Subject 
Group B 


1.65 


1.79 


1.63 

<1 


1.8M 


AB 


<1 


C 


1.10 
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Table 19 (con^t) 

Orthogonal Comparison of Subject Groups 
For Metropolitan Arithmetic Test 

Problem Solving 





Table 20 



Mean Grade Equivalent Scores and t Ratios 
Obtained for Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Reading and Arithmetic Subtests 




Wave 



Group 

Schools with 
Institute Classes 



2nd grade word knowledge* 



2 

3 



2.M 

2.M 

2.5 



2.7 

2.8 
2.6 



3rd grade word knowledge** 



1 

2 

3 



2 

3 

M 



1 

2 

3 



3.1 

2.9 

3.1 

2nd grade reading*** 

2.M 

2.M 

2.5 

3rd grade reading**** 

3.2 
3.1 
2.9 



3. M 
3. M 
3.8 



2 6 
2.6 
2.6 



3. 3 
3. M 
3.0 



3rd grade problem solving and concepts***** 



1 3.2 

2 3.1 

3 3.2 



3. M 
3. M 
3.7 



3rd grade computation 



1 3.1 








3.0 


2 2.9 


' ' r ' 






3.0 


3 3.1 


iu'. • , ; ’ 


' J : ■ ' ’ ' • 




3.M 


t=3 .75 p < . pOi Cphe tailed) 


’ •!? 


t=5.p6 


p < . 001 


*** t=2. 50 p < . 01 


■ 

.fn^' . 


t=2.C3 ^ 

f-- 


p < . 005 


*****. . :t=3;i3p.‘^* p,< . pOly. 


■ t**i ■ 

•• ■ , 


. -;.V ■ ;; , . • 


















The analysis of variance, summarized in Table 18 (completely 
reported in Appendix I, Table U) showed a significant wave effect 
(F=4.09; p<.02) and no significant Subject Group effect. 

Examination of the table of means (Table 17) showed that the 
mean for the second wave was higher than that for the first wave; 
furthermore, the mean for the third wave was greater than that for 
the second wave. No significant interaction was found. 



Orthogonal comparisons (Table 19) showed the E group to be 
significantly higher than the C-j^ group (p<To05). Although the E 
group scored higher than combined Css-Ck group (see Table 17) the 
difference did not reach significance. No significant difference 
was found between the group and the combined Css-Ck group. 



Table 20 shows the third grade mean equivalent scores of the 
schools where IDS had its demonstration program. In all cases, the 
mean of the E group was higher than the overall school mean, and 
was almost at grade level. Table 20 shows the _t tests that were 
done to compeire the E group grade equivalent scores for the combined 
first three waves with the overall school mean for that time period. 
The E group mean was significantly higher than the school mean 
(p<.001; one-tailed).*^ 



Second Grade Reading : Table 17 shows the mean grade equiv- 

alent scores for second grade reading for all subject groups over 
three waves (waves 2, 3, and 4) . 



The analysis of variance (see Table 18 and Table V of Appendix I) 
showed no significant wave or subject group main effect differences 
and no significant interaction effect. Examination of the table of 
means (Table 17) showed that the Ck groups scored slightly higher 
than the E or Css groups. Orthogonal comparisons (Table 19) showed 
no differences between the E and combined Css-Ck group. The E 
group scored significantly higher than the C_ group (p<..05), the 
Css-Ck group also scored significantly higher than the C^ group (p<.05) 



Table 17 shows the mean grade ecpiivalent scores for the schools 
where IDS had its demonstration classes. The E group mean was 
higher than the means of all the school norms at every wave; the 
E group mean was close to or' ^at grade leveli Table ;19 shows _t tests 
that were done to con^are the E group mean to the' aVera^ of school 
norms for "waves 2, 3, raid 4- eombihed^ The E group s 
icantly higher than the aehobi nOrm • (p^^< ' ona— tailed test) , 
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Third Grade Reading : Table 17 shows the mean grade equiv- 
alent scores for third grade reading for E, Css, Ck and C]l groups 
over the first three waves. 



The analysis of variance (see Table .1.8 and Table W of Ap- 
pendix I) ^showed no significant subject group or wave differences 
and no significajit interaction effect. The table of means (Table 
17) shows that, as in the Word Knowledge subtests, the E group 
scored higher than all other groups. Orthogonal comparisons 
(Table 19) showed the E group to be significantly higher than the 
combined Css-Ck group (p<.05) and also higher than the C-i group 

(p<.02). 

The E group mean grade equivalent score was higher than the 
average of the school norms (see Table 20) . Again t tests were 
done to compare the E group to the school norm for the combined 
first three waves (Table 20) . The E group had a significantly 
higher score than the school norm (p^.005; one:-tailed test). 

Metropolitan Arithmetic Test : The Metropolitan Arithmetic Test was 

administered by the Board of Education to third grade children in 
all the public schools of New York City. The test was given in 
March or April.. (Grade level was 2.7 and 3.7.) The test has two 
parts: Problem Solving and Computation. 



Third Grade Problem Solving and Concepts : Table 17 shows 

the mean grade equivalent scores for the Problem Solving subtest 
for E, Css, Ck, and C-j^ groups over the first three waves. 



In the analysis of variance (Table 18 and Table X of Ap- 
pendix I) » wave was found to be the only significant i.iain effect 
(F=5.01; p<.01). The wave effect was a result of the high scores 
at wave 3 for all groups. Inspection of the means (Table 17) showed 
that the main effect of wave was a result of high scores at wave 
3 for all groups. In fact, the mean of the E group for wave 3 was 
higher than that for wave 2; moreover, the mean for wave 2 was higher 
than that for wave 1. The E group mean was somewhat higher’ than 
the means for all other groups; the differences did not reach 
significance.. 



Orthogonal 
s ignif icant ly 
differences were 



conTparisons (Table 
than the C 
found between 



19) showed the 
^ group (p < . 05) . 
either the E group 



E group to be 
No significant 
arid Css-Ck group 



or between the Gs s-Ck; jgroup: arid ^oup . 



Table 20 shows the mean; grade equivalent group 

and th^e : meari ^gra0^eT'e f or the schools iri which the 

IDS prpgi?^ ^ p -bests (Table 20),;:. were ; done to com- 

pare^ the^.p gppupl mean, .with\\ the: m of ..school , norms .fpr the combined 
way.es 'The>.£ group mean W!as.x.isi^ifica^ 'than the 

average d¥; the sc^^ (p'<^.001.; • brie-tailedf;tedt) . ; 



Third Grade Computation : Table 17 shows the mean grade 

equivalent scores for Computation for E, Css, Ck and C^ groups 
over the first three waves. 



The analysis of variance (see Table 18 and Table Y of Appen- 
dix I) showed no significant interaction effect. Examination of 
the means (Table 17) shov.’s the Css and Ck groups to be slightly 
higher than the E groups. 

Orthogonal comparisons (Tabic 19) showed no significant differ- 
ence between the E group and combined Css-Ck group. There was no 
significant difference between the E group and C group. The C^^ 
group was significantly lower than the combined Css— Ck group. 



Table 20 shows the mean grade equivalent scores for the E group 
and the mean grade equivalent scores for the schools where IDS had 
demonstration classes. At wave 1 the school norm was slightly 
higher than the E group. At wave 2 the E group was slightly higher. 
Again, t tests, comparing the E group to the school norm for the 
combined waves 1-3 (Table 20), showed no significant differences. 

The Illinois Test of Fsycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) : The Illinois 

Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities — 1961 version — was given to E 
and Css children in the first wave at the first, second and third 
grade levels. Six subtests of the 1968 version of the ITPA were 
given to the following E and Ck children: waves and 5 at third 

grades waves 5 and 6 at second grades and wave 6 at f5.rst grade. 

The mean standard scores for each of the nine sub tests, as well as 
for the total test, of the 1961 version are shown in figures 1-9. 
Separate four— way analyst's of variance (Subject Group x School x 
Sex X Gx’ade) with one repeated measure (Year) were computed for each 
subtest, as well as for the total test. These analyses are sum- 
marized* in Table 21, and completely reported in Appendix I, Tables Z, 
AA, BB, CC, DD, EE, FF, GG, HH, and II. 



Table 21 summarizes the analysis of variance for the total 
score of the 1961 version (Appendix I, Table Z) , Only Subject Group 
was found to be a significant main effect (P=9.43; p<,01). In- 
spection of the means (see figures 2-9) showed the difference be^ 
tween the E and the Css groups to increase with each successive 
grade level. 



Subject Group was also found to be a significant main effect- 

on six of the nine subtests. Those subtests on which .Subject^Group 

did not differentiate between; groups were: (1) Auditory Decoding; 

(2) Auditbry-Vocal Seqhehtiai; and K Visual Motor -Sequehtial 
(Table 2 1 and 'Appendix -I-j Table s AA^ ^ FF , GGI) . Inspeclribn of the; rneans 
(fibres 2-9) showed that all the differehdes could be acepunted-^^^ ^ 
for by the higher mean score of the E grpup- 

of the means reye^ed. that the E group had a higher mean score than 
the C sst 'girbupKon:'. all\* nine sab at third gtade 

subtests at isecond^^ade; and eight subtests at first gtade, all 
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excepi: Vocal Encoding, (Table 21 cknd Appendix I, Tcdsle HH) . 

The main effect of School^ for the three grades combined only 
reached significance (F»5.98; p<.05) for one subtest (Auditory- 
Vocal Automatic- -see Tedsle 21 and Appendix I, Table EE) . Sex was found 
to be a significant main effect only for the Visual Decoding sub- 
test (F=12.70; p<.01) — see Table 21 and Appendix I, Table^ BB. Grade 
the repeated measure was found to be a significant maid' effect for 
seven of the nine subtests (all except the Auditory— Vocal Assocla— 
tlonal and Auditory- Vocal Sequential subtests — see Table 21 and Ap- 
pendix \ Tables AA, BB, DD, EE, GG, HH, and II — footnote 5, above). 



Significant interactions were obtained on five of the nine sub- 
tests. (See footnote 5 above.) On the Vocal Encoding subtest. 

Grade significantly interacted with Subject Group (F“9.31; p^.Ol). 
Table 21 and Appendix I, Table. HH. Referring to the means (figures 2, 
3) it appeared that the E group obtained its highest mean standard 
scoi‘e at second grade, while the Css group scored Its highest mean 
standard score at first grade. The only other significant inter- 
action effect involving Subject Group and Grade occurred for the 
Motor Encoding subtest (F=4.91; p<'.01). See Table 21 and Ap- 
pendix I, Table II. 



The n*s and means are shown in figures 5-8 for the revised ITPA 
subtests (1968) . Separate two-way analyses of variance (Subject 
Group X Grade) were computed for each of the six subtests as well 
as for their total score (see Table 22 and Appendix I, Tables JJ, KK, 
LL, IVM, HN, OO, PIO - 

On the total test. Subject Group was a significant main effect, 
with the Es scoring higher than the Ck group (F=8.65; p<.005). The 
main effect of Grade was also significant (F=3.71; p<.05). From 
the means shcrwh ih figures 6-8, it appeared that the second grade 
scores were -somewhat -lower ’than the first and the third grade scores. 
No significant interaction effect was obtained. 

r Significant Subject Group main effects (at least at the p< .05 
level) were fcnand :on2three :o£: J:ha 

(F=5. 07 ; p <,D5) ; AUditoty Associ^ (F=8i38 ; p <r- Qi)^ 1 

Sound BiaiWlng T^ale 22 aiM Appendix I, Tables 

LL, MM, OO. The directioh the differences was in faV^^^ of the 
E' gt;oupS: . '(see';;Figures;.:-5-8) ; 
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Table 



Summary of the Analysis of Variance Tables 
of the Illinois Test of Psychol inguis tic Abilities (1961 
edi'tion) Scores for Males and Females from Two Schools, 
under Two Treatments, over Three Years of Testing 

Source 

Subject School (E) Sex (C) Grade (D) Significant 
Group (A) Interaction 



Total Test 

Auditory 
Decoding Subtest 

Visual 

Decoding Sub test 

Auditory- Vocal 
Associa tion 
Sub test 



F 


F 


F 


9. 93** 


< 1 


1 

<1 ’ 


1.86 


<1 


! 

1.97 1 

t 


7 . 31** 


<1 


12.70** 


5.72* 


<1 


<1 



F 

<1 



T 



M.77* 



6 . 89 ** 
<1 



Type F 
none 

none 

AB 5.82* 
BD 5.92** 

CD 9.25* 



Visual-Motor 
Association 6.99* 

Sub tes t 



1.23 



<1 



9.89** none 



Auditory- Vocel 
Aut^na tic "SubtestS. 27* 



5.98* 



<1 



7.1 9 ** none 




Figure 5 : Ns and Mean Scaled Scores 

of Psyehollnguistle Abllllrles (1968) 



for Six Subtests of the Illinois Test 
for Grades 1—3 combined, (n ■ 60) 
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37 
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35 





Flgxjre 6; Ns and Mean Scaled Scores for Six Subfes-ts of the Illinois Test 
of Psycholinguistlc Abilities (1968) for Grade 1. (n * 20) 



gore 

Audit. Visual Audit. Visual Visual Sound 
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Fiecure 7: Ns and Mean Scsd.ed Scores for Six Subtests of the Illinoi.s Test 

of Psycholinguist Ic Abilities (1968) for Grade 2. (n • 20) 
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38 
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V isual 
Recept . 
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Visual 
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Sovmd 

Blend. 



37 

36 



TOTAL 



35 








I 



Figi 2 e_ 8 j_ Ns and Mean Scaled Scores for Six Subtests of the Illinois Test 
of Psychollnguistic Abilities (1968) for Grade 3 . (n * 20) 
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Table 2? 



Summary of the Analysis of Variance Tables 
of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (1968 
edition) Scaled Scores on E and Ck Subjects at First, 

Second and Third Grades 



Subject 
Group (A) 



Source 

Grade (B) 



AB 



Total Test 
Auditory 

Reception Subtest 



F 

8 . 65*** 
2.50 



F 

3.71* 

<1 



! <1 



1.35 



Visual 

Reception Subtest 



5.07* 



1 . 66 



Auditory 
Association 
Sub test 



8.38** 



5. M7** 



1.59 



Visual 

Association ^ Xl 
Sub test 

Sound Blend 

Cubtest 15. 80?* 



Visual ■ -L'. "i 
Cldsiure S,u,btest.: 



3. 60* 



5. ‘34*? 



1.54 



21:76 



i:pi 
















and Sound Blending (T=5.34; p.^.01) — see Table 22 and Appendix I» Tables 
MM, NN, 00. In all three cases second grade standard scores were 
lowest. No significant interaction effect was found for any subtest. 

Early Childhood Inventories : A group of inventories, which tap 

specific abilities and particular curriculum elements, was given to 
two waves of E children, and to their Ck controls, at the end of 
kindergarten. N^s, means, and standard deviations for the E and Ck 
groups, over the fifth and sixth waves are shown in Table 23. The 
inventories were subjected to separate two-way analyses of variance 
(Wave X Subject Group) . These analyses are summarized in Table 24, 
and completely reported in Appendix I, Tables QQ, RR, SS, TT, UU, W, 

WW, and XX. 



Alphabet Name Inventory TANI/FUC) ; Table . 23 shows the 
n’s^ means, and standard deviations for the. E and Ck groups over two 
waves. Analyses of variance yielded no significant main effect or 
interaction (see Table 23, and Appendix I, Table QQ. Inspection of 
the means (Table 23) , showed that, for both waves, a non- significant 
trend appeared, showing the E group to score somewhat higher. 

Body Parts Name Inventory (BPNI) : Table 23 shows the n*s, 

means, and startdard deviations for the E and Ck groups over two 
waves. Analysis of variance showed the groups to differ signifi- 
cantly (see Table 24 and Appendix I, Table RR) , at the p^ . 05 level 
(F=6. 8 7) the Table of Means (Table 23), showed that the source of 
the difference is due to the higher scores of the E group. The main 
effect of wave, as well ae the Wave x Subject Group interaction, 
were not significant. 

Numeral Name Inventory - 1 (NNI-1) : Table 23 shows the 

n*s, means, and standard deviations for the E and Ck groups over ^ 
two waves. Analysis- indict no significant dif- 
ferences existed, on either the wave or S Group main effects 

(Table 24 and Appendix I, Table SS) j^ ; :.;insp the , rjie^n (see 

Table 23) t showed that the direction ef the differ ence was in favor of 
the E gJ^bup , although for Wave six the, meart^ virtually identical. 

No significant' xhteractibh occurred here^ either. • 






- Tahle 23, contains the 



! ■. Quantity Matching Invehtory' . 

nTs» means arid' standard: deviations if Or 5^ 
two waves. As in tha ANI/^EUCr^^^ no;|significant: mai^ 

Again, 
of« 

'Reihtionhl ‘Goricfep^s, Invehh6rv/!^t»feS^'Mfethematics . 








Table 23 



Means, N’s, and Standard ^Devlstions of 
Early Childhood Inventories Postkindergarten Scores 
for E and Ck Subjects in Waves 5 and 6 



Alphabet Name Inventory 



Gk 



Wave 



S. D , 




Tflible 2M 



Summary of Ar\a lysis of Variance 
Early Chil^Rjood In' 'enttJries Scores 
Tor T and Stjtti3«cts by 
P r etes t and Tost l>est 



Source 

A(pre and post^ B (subject 3VB 



T 
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Alphabet Name 
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Selated Concepts 
Inventory-Pre-Math 
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Related Concepts 
^ventary-'ftre-Science 
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Set Matching 
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Sb^pe Hane Inventory ' 
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Relational Concepts Inventorv/Pre-Science rRCI/PS*) : 

Table 23 shows the means, n*s, and standard deviations for the E 
and Ck gnoups over the . I^o waves. Analysis of variance showed the 
Subject Group main effects to be significant (F=4, 83; p<,05). 

No significant wave effect or Wave x Subject Group interaction was 
obtained (Table 24 and Appendix i. Table . As can be seen in 
Table 23 the significant effect is due to the higher scores of the 
children. 

Set Matching Inventory fSMO ; N^s, means, and standard 
deviations for the E and CR ^oups over the two waves are listed 
in Table 23, Once more, analysis of variance (Table 24 and Appen- 
dix I, Table WW) revealed only a significant Subject Group main 
effect CF=7.94; p< .01). The difference again was due to higher 
E group scores, = 

Shape Neune Inventory fSNI*) ; Table 23 shows the n*s» 
means , and standard deviations for the E anja^ jEk grpu^^ the 

two waves . As in the BPNIi, RGl^PS , and SMIv? variince 

(Table 24 arid Appendix I, Tabla XX) revealed only the Subject Group 
main effect !to be si^ificririt (P=4i78; p <.05)^.^ of 

the difference again iiiriioa ted E ^oup superiority,.^; ,;>y r 1 




QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 

In addition to the quantitative results just presented, the 
Institute has gathered information of a qualitative nature, 
which provides another measure of the relative influence of the 
program. This qualitative information has been culled from 
anecdotal records , open— ended Interviews, unsolicited letters 
written to the Institute, questionnaires, observers* records, 
etc. These evaluations will be summarized below. 



An index of attitudes of school administrators toward the 
IDS program was obtained by interviewing four principals and 
five assistant principals. These Interviews (conducted in the 
1967-1968 school year) consisted of open-ended, unstructured 
discussions with the Early Childhobd Coord inatpr the district; 

the admlnlstratbrs wej?e interviewed one at a time. All the ad— 
ministratbrs interviewed expressed favorable opinions a^^ the 

enrichment prbgram; stressing primarily the s trench b^ 
materials and personnel. Moreover, the school administrators 
ca lied for greater involvement of the IDS prb^am with the rest 
of the schobl. As will be discussed later, the Institute has 

responded partly by initiating training sessions and workshops 
for principals and other nbn— Institute persbnnel., 

The Institute's own superyisbrs were asked to write summaries 
of thbir lnprebbions of the IDs t»ro^amV outlining 
successes and failures they saw ip , ii* ,:®® well as^ m 
tibnS' f or -f uture^change.’ ;The , mai jbi*ity of ' the ; Superyisb,rs wtote 
what appeared fb be^ljalaribed summaries. j 

they emphasized was the individualization of Iribtruq^ I 

IDS olaasrobm- Among the wealoiesses i«le^ to, . irha ^mbst fre- 
quent was characterized as of the in-aervice train- 

■prf y^ am'^'tb'"-:tnaeit’-:^i:ts'^^stafed'‘"gbalsi.^;^'(^ bf 

■'this report). ..... 



■ In ^ the • 196 7^196® 'school ;^qup interviews were held by 
the resea^h etaff ^1^1 ^feachers, assisfaiit teachers,; /substitute 
teachers, and all other teaching persbniiel who were involved 




^ha'h- change#;^from' %ear?' ;^Slyear'‘/-(such/.a;sM!^^ ;3Suiifya^n/a^^^ 
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here, parents and older siblings have given the most positive 
response. Older children have proudly brought thefr friends to 
observe their younger siblings working in the IDS classroom 
(viewing the classroom from behind a two-way mirror). Parents 
have repeatedly sent positive letters to the Institute about the 
program and about their children's performance in it. Informa- 
tion from parents w**s also obtained from interviews and informal 
conversations with the Community Aides. In general, those 
parents whose children entered the program at prekindergarten 
noted changes in the child’s level of socialization, in his abil- 
ity to recognize and l^el things around him (e> g. , pictures of 
animals, signs, etc.), and in his alillity to use^^^^^l^^ 
ents have noticed such differences in their children as>^c^^ 
in their basic attitudes toward school. In ppmparing their 
older children’s school careers to these of the? e group, 

parents noted a difference in. the rate and quality^ q 
that takes place in the IDS classrppmv Epllbwing^ a^^ 
from just a very few of the lettersyfro^ the Insti- 
tute. V ; 

’’The Institute helps the children get a better understanding 
of why school is really important.” v , " . v r,. . 

’’They learn more things and faster.” 

’’It were as thoii^ he learped very fast^^^^^a^^ good.” 

Letters from parents have 'also included r 
own Involvemnet with the IDS program and the activities a/t the 
^ Parerit, Center. They'! ripr^il that they ihndi rep^ such 

matters a s hpus ih^ .C Parents reported ;;th^^^ the 

activities, 'of. //the ■'Pbiijent:v;Penter>:: see 
f ident /in r talking 

/ their : schOol'/ekpe V" ^ v/, • 




teachers report that IDS children are genuinely interested and 
excited about learning, that they are more independent than 
other children and do not shy away from new situations. 

Visitors to the Institute classrooms have consistently re- 
marked on the independence shown by IDS children. In^fact, 
this aspect of child 3 ?en*s behavior has been an area of extensxve 
research directed toward the assessment of classroom_behavxoral 
correlates of independence (Schumer and Deutsch, 19691. 

It should be noted chat the funding of the IDS enrichment__ 

program never covered any extensive qualitatiye eyaluatxon. ^The 
above summary is only included in this report because the authors 
believe that it provides valuable supplementary informatxon to 
the results obtained from standardized tests.^^^ ^ 







CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL EVALUATION DISCUSSION 

The following; suinmax*y trahle is preseHte^ in order' : to> fa— 
eilitate the diseussion of re-sults from what was a variety 

of measures, taken for four waves of ehildren;. 

Summary of Results Table 

Experimental ehildren scored signf fi cahtly hi^er than their 
controls on the measures listed a'b the timds' specif ied, as 
follows^:' 



Test 

Stanford!— Bihet 



Testing Period 



w ; — : ,'^* *'* ■"! ■'■Ti ifii ■■ - .^*1 . 






Peabody' Pic tur e. ' Vdcebulary . 

; / , - ,p^ost;..- '' 




Reading Prognosis Te^ 







Early Childhood Inventories 
Body Parts Naming Inventory _ 

Relational Concepts Inventory/ given at the 

Pre-!-Mathematics end of kindergarten 

Relational Concepts Inventory/ 

E^e-Sciehce 



Set Hatching Inventory 
Shape Name Inventory 

1 11 inois Te s t of Psy chol inguis t ic ,AblL^ 
1961 Edition (Complete test^^ 

Visual necoding (cailisi fb;r the ability 
to match objects that are conceptually 
similar) 

Auditory Vocal' As sbclat ion ( 
the, ability to <|eal:- 
VisuaiV Motpr-:;^^'SSQGX%t^^ 
the .ability ; to 
that are f uric tfibhaily^ i^ 

Auditory vVpcal Autpmaticvj;'^^^^^^ for 

■ability, to., harid^ 'i ;.i 

/ fc^m^f 

Motor Ericpding (calls . for the abilxty ; 

to expre s s prie self in ge s t Ure s) 

■Vpbal :''EribpdirigjL'icja^ . ability ^ ■■ 

to express ori.esaif in words) 



at 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
grades 

repeated adminis- 
traiip ns v^:.; 1^^ 
iiiai samples 




Illinois Test of Psychibiinguistic Abilxties.v^^^:/ 
1968 Reyfaed; Editxpn, (Sxx ,si*^ 

V Isual Re cep tipri'^ffCcaiisi' rf or^^^^ 










than those attained by the population of children in the IDS 
cooperating schools) , their scores follow a pattern that is 
typically found in schools in low income areas. 



On measures of intelligence and achievement, the control 
children score far below the national norms for their age and 
grade groups. At the end of kindergarten, Stariford-Binet mean 
IQs for Css, Gk and Cl groups were 93.00; 92.50; and 8M.02, 
respectively; in contrast, experimental children reached the 
100 level on the Stanford-Binet test at the end of kindergarten, 
and ma in ta ined mos t of the ir ga ins over a per iod of t ime . 

Some cumulative deficit effect is apparent for almost all 
of the treatment waves (corif irmihg- the results of previous re- 
search — see X'lJhiteman and Deutsch, 1967) from the end p^ 
garten to the end of the third grade. Nevertheless, at the end 
of the third grade the E grpUp mean wais Otiil'' 

to the national norm for this test (9 6.71) , while the means for 
the control group children.: fell far i -below the hat iOriai’ norm. 
Apparently the program was able to raise the children'^ s S-B IQ 
scores substantially by the time they entered first '^ade , but 
np further gains' (and some regression) were evident after first 
grade. - Although early enrichment was re inf Orced' ' by the contin- 
uation of the special program in the first three grades, the 
inputs to the latter were less systematic and deye loped ; than 
those to the former;: reinforcement in the grades was not suffi- 
cient to enhance the early gains • made in prd school . ' It tiust be 
noted, however i that the control groups showed a -decline.; from the 
first to the third grades,. and maintenance of gains oh the part 
of the E group must be seen i.n;r this context . ■ , ; ,r; . . 









1. The' pattern of achievement scores for the. 'contrpi ' children 
would lead one. to conclude that' they, ;we5^’jab^ group 




The same pattern can be seen in the results of the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test. Here, again, the differences between 
experimental and control children were greater at the end of 
prekindergarten than they were at the end of third grade, 
though the groups differed significantly at all testing periods. 
These results corroborate our earlier interpretation that the ^ 
effects of the IDS preschool program were very strong and posi- 
tive; those of the less developed grades program, while evident, 
were less strong and, as will be expanded upon later, less obvi- 
ous. Parenthetically, one should note that the amount of im- 
provement Cor deficit) was greater Cor lesser) With each suc- 
ceeding wave of children. The grades program appears to have 
increased in its effectiveness with time, aind with the devel- 
opment of , and input into this portion of t^^ total" f ive year 
enrichment curriculum. 



The PPyr results themselves pbse special ahdfdifticult pr 
lems for interpre tatloh . For th is population ; pnfe t eval- 

uate the scores in and of themselves , ■ but them 
in terms of change and comparisons Csedt^^ 

unrepresentative natiu?e of ihe: standatdizatfhh^^^^^s s 

test on page. 39 Procedure Section) . Also, there seems to be 
some evidence that , given . the prese^^ ; 6lf ' p PPVT 

IQ scores will increase with age ^ and with exposure to a normal 
school program; however. j: it is .lrtipossibievto^>^ cpn- 

tributipn of these factors beyond the prekindergarten year for 
:■ this study. As can be, seen, the Css group showed a 7 point : 
change during the first year , without any systematic educational 
intervention C"the E group: gained 14 points during the same time 
interval) ; the CsS igroup gairied 8 points fPllowirig exposure to 
the regular public school . kindergarten progra.m. We cannot 
assume that equivalent changes pec lU’red : id- later grades; nor can 
we assume^ thiat the cliehges are re of the develpp- 

, mental -trend., ' 







er|c 









. .v tf-t' 






The only notable exception to this pattern is the result 
of the 1961 version of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities. (As the 1968 version was administered cross-sec- 
tionally, results from this test are not applicable to the pre- 
sent discussion.) As can be seen in Figures 2, 3, and M, total 
test differences between E and Css groups increased with grade, 
showing a positive effect of enrichment in the grades. 

In relation to achievement in the grades, the results of 
the Metropolitan Reading sub test do not lend themselves to any 
clear statement. In addition, our own results shed doiibt on 
the validity of these tests for our population and for the 
reading program followed in the , Institute classes. 

In terms of actual achiayemenf levels, expert 
met, or closely approximated, grade level, standards:.,; By the en 
of 3rd grade the E group was less than tw'o month a 
level in vocabulary skills, and less than thiiee ;mba 
grade level in cbmprehension skii Mprabyer wave 

(the latest included in this anlysis) sodred abbye^g^ 
on both Word Knowledge and Reading. 

However, the cb^arison bf second and thit^ is 

very bbnfusing*. While the mean adyan expd 

'over controls (on both Wor<3 knowledge ani in— 

■■’e'r'e-aaad ■ f r'bm ''-^hd ''td ''Srd;' ■^••ade" the^ ..grade ^eqnivaleht. ;:;a^re s f-oi* ■; 
;; "the "E group fail "f arther Ijelow ^ade , 1^ ae- 

cond and third grade scores for these sub.tests,.^ 

’y ,. 'V--.-': Jlt'''aee'ma-apprbpriate^'\at’'' tji'isl-.pbint .use 

- 'hayie redhc^d'y.:^^ 

.-obtainingysigh.iff Gant'::.diff ereneea'"-ibe;i^.(Befi';ythe^^^^^^^ ,;.'l^i..;tw.p.-' .. 




question concerning the relevancy of the Metropolitan Arithme- 
tic Sub-test -As was indicated in the Procedure Section, the 
Metropolitan Arithmetic Subtest does not tap many of the elements 
that comprise the IDS curriculum sets). 



As noted, there were many p.-?oblems and limitations in 
attempts to adequately assess the children by means of the pub- 
lished standardized tests. The Early Childhood Inventories (ECI) 
did, however, provide information that seems to relate more 
specifically to the IDS cuj?riculum elements, and to tap many of 
the skills generally considered to be important for young child- 
ren to have. 



While groups generally were not pret€ss ted in the EGI prior to 
educational intervention, pretest equality of ^ inferred 
from piretest equality Cte other intelll^hce measures Cnot®t)ly the 
Stanf ord-Binet and Peabody Pictihii'e Vocabulary lest.) : 



Of the five sub-tests on which signif ica.n^ (be- 

tween E and Ck groups) were found, three^ 
depttial skills: -^o relational cqncep-ts s^ 

Concepts Inventpry/Pre-Mathema tics and Reiatioria^^^^^ 

Inventory/Pre-Science) and the ca tegbrlza-tipn si^ (Set Ma-tch- 

ing Inyentpry) . Resvits pn the labeling 
plrpssiye/^^ A indducated^^ 

Body Parts; and Shapes better : -tdian ;:^^ 

other naming tasks (Alphabet letters; : dldv not reach 

signif icance. In addition ^ on a task#35equiring the 
abstract out concepts of quanti-ty despite changes in fi 
characteristics between s-tandard an^ comparispn.^^ (the 

Quantity ^fetching V Inventory) ,; scores did hot 
differentiate the_ ^oupa. 

It b’e noted that, nlthoi^h the skills^' measured by 

these .i^y®htpi*ies are skills taught' vIDS .prpi^am,i; t^ are 

^ also generally taught in most co^i-tivel^^ oriented, preschopl 



content .Was vnot , designed; to,.. resemble,; closelyn the „ IDS, ouprriculum 
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First, as can be seen in the curriculum abstract, the 
IDS program is primarily cognitive and language oriented ; the 
approaches presented eiiiphasize the development of children’s 
thought processes, as well as the facilitation of communication 
and general language! skills. 

The relatively high performance Of the E children on the 
Stanford-Binet , Lorge-Thbrridxke , and the Peabody Picti^ Vocab- 
ulary Test j as well as the grade ec[uivaileht scores pn! Metropol- 
itan Word Knowledge , Reading , arid Problem Solving arid Cpncepts 
portions underscbre the effeOtiveriess of tb^ose elements of the 
curriculum that are both cognitively a’^?? ifri^istiGally based . 

Iri' coritrast i one cari see that ; oh , where rote 

mehiory Or mechariical operations;; are Owhere 

the ability ^ 1-0 ^ solve problems is not -tapped^ 4v;:ther^^^ 



not ^hcOre- ■higriifiearitl:y ''-hij^er';;'Jj:hahittiO^ 
■^nwist evident-;from- the'-^pattOr^n’;;of fe'Sp 
portipn- rif the Metrpp»oli^ 



. ^.-At'^thlS'.poxi'it ■ the ■ lim'itatibris.,pf :;tesfxrig^^^^^^ ■;in--^': 

^---/':hludirig'^;the"?'bries, htiiized':;hereV;':shbuid:';^^ -the ■ , 

IDS evaiuatibri desigri was first plarined,' we ; were f a ' ' 

'i'>' -situatibri^'^fri'Swhii^-^thetej^existed^y^/p^^C ■ 

could ^assess ■ the ^m^ deyeibpment'hf ' pres^ 

A^v^’Mprebvbr,:. tfrice'^ihrigit^fn^-;eya:lt^f i^^ ..the 

-r: > :i’-triatitute'''?sbught^'tb -‘■^ri^lte''-tHbsh' ihsthrimferith^tn^>^cbuli^ ■ 

cable tb thiatijMaid; spectrurt ;of ; t ges’that ; wbiiLd?x e^ 

, :''x^cluded ■ rxnV;^thert|saritpla'i''4y^I^r.;thbi^x;3^ 
j ■U''-r;ifSi^Blx-'ahh':'Peabbd'v:^®ibtrire‘-'VGcaixriia'rMi?T^Sit<f]^ 



-While ;;the'-' Stahf brd-R,iriet^ sebms' , tp;:;be;:;:-a '.'■fa^ 




For the Stanford-Binet one should also consider many aspects 
of the testing situation, with the possibility of situational 
and experimenter variables being operative.^ Another problem 
regarding the use of the S-B is its global nature. The instru- 
ment cannot be regarded as a true test of the effectiveness of 
the IDS program because its relationship to the specific curric- 
ulum input is not clear. Also, since the subtest scores were 
not available from the S-B, it cannot be used to separate out 
differential effects of the various cui?riculum elements. 



The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test may reflect an even 
greater degree of cultural bias as its standardization sample was 
disproportionately wei^ted with children from the white middle 
class Nashville area. This bias is especially apparent when 
children are tested at very early ages; bpth the black, lower 
class children from our Northern sample, and those in lyba and 
Gray’s (1968) Southern sample shoW initial. IQs in the low 60’ s. 



Other standardized instruments, which were used in our 
evaluation, were the Illinois Test bf PsycholijigulsticjAbilities 
(ITPA) and the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. The ITPA has 
recently been revised and its reliability and validity still have 
not been clearly established. There are some investigators (such 
as Weikart — cited in Smith and Bissell, 1970) who question its 
reliability with lower class samples, the cognitive-linguistic 
nature of the ITPA makes it the kind of instrument that would 
appear to be most applicable to the IDS prpgcam. However, again, 
the relationship between the ITPA subtests /and the IDS curriculum 
input is not alldi^tber clear; its of 

the effectiveness of specific curricuium elements remains open 
to question. ^ --vv':; y- '"''" 



A further l^^itaiioh of quo? teati^:^;P be 

noted in regard to i^e Metrp^^ TeS,ts„.^^i i.The 



;ineasnt?e> of the 

IDS beading" prb^^arapwhii^i .^ pbpp^ics. In 

addition, skills 

as Idle abilitj^lto p^i^^ 

This‘'partlbdlar^^/!W4ill.;,;ia,|:^e^^la^^ . 

' prb^'aifei'^ tbat"':wkP'Vbbi^i^t^^ -be. •/i^,pbt*uitV:as;' e'- learning.; fool, 

one whicdi . a :ohiild-vcbiii(a ':uTO-lin Vappbodpii^ ; ' 

develbpihg->morP-e^i^c^'^et|!aia^^ .r': ' 

3 . For ' a more ''detailed diepdasipb :’tbisju 
et. ^al..;.:196M;. .r 



'' ;V! 



terms of this evaluation. The sub test contains a Computations 
portioh, as well as a Problem Solving and Concepts •'portion. 

The former portion covers a skill not considered by the IDS 
curriculum staff to be as important a mathematical skill as 
some others; hence it is not stressed in the IDS curriculum. 
Instead, more time is spent in the IDS classroom on conceptual 
areas (such as set theory) that are not tapped by the Metro- 
politan Arithmetic Subtest (See pages 21 through 23.) 

A second problem in considering the Metropolitan scores is 
that these test^ is administered by school personnel and not 
by the Institute's testing staff . The results of these 
are a matter of public record and, especially those from tne 
Reading sub'test carry a great deal of wei^t in determining the 
progress of a particular school. Since the primary responsi- 
bility of Institute teachers is to implement the Institute’s 
program (and report to the Institute’s own supervisory staff 
rather than through regular Board of Education channels) , the 
IDS teacher is minimally concerned with the school’s standing in 
relationship to 6>ther schools. In interviews and discussions 
with staff in various schools, it would appear that considerable 
stress is placed on preparing children for taking these tests 
in non- IDS classes. 



As was menirioned in several places above, many factors 
intervened in the operation of this program that modify the 
extent to which the rigid parameters of a strict experimental 
paradigm (of experimental vs. control) can be used in inter- 
preting these data. One of these factors, the diffusion of 
experimental curriculum elements to non-experimental groups, will 
be discussed here to exemplify the kind of non-quantif led and un- 
controlled variables that commonly occur in field experiments, 
and that may have influenced the overall picture of > the results 
presented here. 



Diffusion will be discussed here only in terms of its op- 
eration within ther host schools and of t^ consequent ’’contamina- 
tiorL” of control groups , wh.oss members were exposed to an unde- 
termined nvunber of , elements; of the experimental .treatment in the 
npn-experlmental class3?pqms>“ Diffusion has been discussed by 
. pthens (e .gv» l^aus and veinr vertical diffusion 

from, the oney child in an enrichment prbgram fo the other ehildren 
in the >£f amiiy • PBpbiem; JiaS npt » as , yetv heen- fully explored 

by ,1PS * ; 7 investfl^ltion'jrevealed a tendency 

fc^^/^e ybun^r pfvcitilbi^n to score 

.vrbi^ervon'-preteai^;;Cp(ji^^ older 

brothers ^:and|lSiisi|^b^^^ 
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classes has occurred both as a result of planned actxvxtxes, 
and of less intentional circumstances. For example, at 
various times the Institute's staff has conducted traxnxng 
sessions for the teachers of regular classes at certaxn grade 
levels within the cooperating schools. Also, the prxncxpals 
of several of the host schools have attended IDS workshops, 
presumably transferring some of the ideas and methods pre- 
sented there to their own schools. V/hile these actxvxtxes, and 
others like them, may have resulted in diffusion, they were 
considered to be important and desirable by the Instxtute s 
staff, whose primary commitment was to the communitxes in wnxcn 
the program operated, rather than to the strictness of an ex- 
perimental design. 

In addition to these planned activities , other less xnten- 
tional events have resulted in this type of diffusion. Althou^ 
IDS teachers made an effort at first to keep thexr currxculi^ a 
"secret” from other menibers of the regular 'school staff , tnxs 
practice was not followed in the later years. The , 

Quality of informal communication that occurred among the teacli- 
ers cannot be readily determined. 

ample, it is apparent that thxs dxffusxon of the IDS program 
occurred when a former IDS teacher became a supervxsor of regu- 
lar classes in one of the cooperating schools . 

In addition, there were many problems associated with the 
fact that the Institute’s program operated in regular New York 
City public schools. The physical plants of many of uhe cooper- 
ating schools were in dilapidated condition, were xnadequate to 
meet the schools’ needs, and were depress xng settxngs xn whxch 
to learn. Also, the support staff in these scnools was Ixmxted, 
making it difficult to provide time for grade tM 

worked a full school day, to participate xn extensxve xn-servxce 
training activities. 



It is obvious that the ex|E)erimental pro^am itself was only 

one of a nurrber of possible input variables whic^ been 

operative , and which may have influenced the chxldren’s Perform- 
ance. No attfei^t hes been mad^ in th^ eyaltial^xon ^ , 
tically tease oat the relevant ex tra-educatxone^ variables , and 
to account for ;their influence bn the children s performance. 

■ -CFcf repbrte^noh' bf ithe'bb''-OtHer ;:;;vair^abl^^j;^ieey^D^ ^ 

late those specific edbcational inputs thatfwere respons^le for 
the experimental childreh^^^^^ bt y moreover , to t^p those 

educational inputs that were not mea&t^ed‘ ' Jhf available 

standardized instruments. In the last analyste^^^ ons^mpst rely 
bn^oth qSah^^^ qublitbtiye* one must 

view these rebults in li^t of all the ‘forces working agains t 
tL program’s success, in order to obtain a fair evaluation of 



iX 
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its effectiveness. 



Educational Significance of the Program 



The evidence we have just reviewed provides support for the 
conclusion that, particularly in the preschool years, the IDS 
experience was successful for the children enrolled in it. We 
have demonstrated that, under conditions of sustained enrichment 
and adequate stimulation, children from depressed areas can and 
do learn. 

The effects on the IDS experimental children themselves is, 
however, but one measure of the program's influence on education 
in general, for children throughout the United States. The 
IDS program was a pioneer in the current U.S. preschool movement . 
Its emphasis bn cognitive develppment in the early year^ has 
been adopted by many of the more successful early ■ehildhood 
programs including several of the more effective Head; Start and 
day care programs. 

In addition many elemehts and ideas from the IDS. program 
have been incoirporated into programs in other communities through- 
out the nation, such as the Far West Regibnal Xiabpratory, Follow 
Throu^ Model, the Interdependent I'earning Follow Through Model 
and the IDS Planned Variation Model. Portions of our program and 
approach have been disseminated_ into communities ; in nearlv every 
state of the union, the Virgin Islands and Jamaica, the British 
West Indies, etc. 



Recommendations for Future., Work 



Preparing guidelines for future wonH in "this area ^ based on 
the decade of expert .in ;resbarch^ .training, and in the 

classrobm ’ itself , '■fs.\.ho /simple/:f ask.’. -.r, 7'.-::. 

Many of i^e things wei^e le^ pro- 

-graiTi; pr'ogresa.ed ;wehe’.’'incQi^o'r^^ .help ;m.ake ..‘:-it ; operate 

more ef f e c t i ve ly . '^Indeed ailtkough -we .have outlined some ■ general 
approaches, and techniques , no single ..desscriptipn :of . . th’i® .curric- 
ulum could ever a Jefjnatei'y r^^ ifs nature, for, it was de- 

Ssi^jBd? to .he '.oo^^in^ : 

rse^eb’e^ed’ ^a tWadiaf :ihg;‘-hhe 

piirpbses and apprb^qjiea-.ipf ; ithelp^O^a^ 

■ One of the mbs'f • xmpo'f racon^ienda^ can lie. made . 

fot evaluation -efforts .(is related, to, the .deyeiq^men utili- 

zation of more relevant measures i those that .have, 
standardized and validated ■ fot- use with this , pop uljat ion. <Gihe 
should atteri^t to develop ■ and use measures which have the' intrin- 
sic capacity to. measure the child ^s responsiveness, and. also to 
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measure the ability of the system to respond to the child. 



However, the problems of designing and evaluating the 
effects of an enrichment program go far beyond developing more 
valid measures , or devising experimental designs which take into 
consideration all the extra-school and uncontrolled variables 
which have influenced the children's behavior and development. 



Enrichment programs operate within an entire social context, 
and often within a framework with many conflicting socio-politi- 
cal forces which restrict program effectiveness and make it 
difficult to extrapolate from these experiences to the future. 
Such extrapolation is obviously desirable for enrichment pro- 
grams and for the parents , tea.chers , and children involved. 

There is characteristically general social pressure for imme- 
diate gains on such measures as achievement or intelligence 
test performance, and for the eyaluation of tlie success of a 
program on a ra.tio scale where one diyides nimibers of IQ points 
raised by dollars to get an index df success. 



In the long run, only the children are short-changed by 
this state of affairs. Directors of enrichment programs are 
continually pressiored into affirming that each element of their 
program reflects the most effective method. Frequently, children 
must settle for a program’s first efforts , simply because the 
program is penalized for any ’’mistakes” by threats of cessation 
of continuing financial support. 

Long term commitments are necessary so there can be an 
interplay of innovation, training, evaluative feedback, and 
parental as well^^^^^^^ a^^^ It is necessary 

for participation and resbiu?c(as: to^^c all, levels of the 

schools and' uhivet^ children and their 

commitnitiea^^^^ models are 

simply not adequate, k speci^^^^^^^^^^^ allow its influ- 
ence to evolye , and be. cphsciehtipusly the entire 

school settingf incorporating ■coriscious feedback .mechanisms . 

As i'previouslyV pointed 'Gdrisiderabie diffusion ^ 

“ ’ ' 'botiridaries heddifier’; artif ici^ and reflect s tatis tical 



artifacts ,' not’ social'- r'eaLiities . " ' 




one- is no-W' r’easolhablj^' sure 'Be' b^^ to the children 

who are ; receivihg- the Japp^ inputs . — 
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APPENDIX I -SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 

Table A 

Analysis of Variance of Attrition Effect 
on Stanford-Binet IQ Scores 
for E and Css Groups (3 Waves) 



Source df 

Total 

Between 

Subject Group C^) 1 

Drop-Out Time (B) 5 

AB 5 

Within 268 




MS , ■ . F- - 




12.52 <1 

221. OM l.MM 

129 . 56 < 1 

153.34 



2 



Table B 

Analysis of Variance of A-ttrlt'ion Effect 
on Stanf ord-Binet IQ Scores 
for Clc Group C3 Waves) 



Source 
Total 

Drop-Out Time 
Within 




df MS F 

■ 123 ' 

, M ■ ■ ', . 202w;M-2;::^:;'^''-^^ 

119 V :■■■■' 127 ’ 



3 



Table C 

Analysis of Variance of Atrtri-tion Effect 
on Stanford-Blnet IQ Scores 
for Group (3 Waves) 



Source df 
Total 151 
Drop— Gut Time 3 
Within 1^8 



MS . 

383. MO 2^ 31< ^ t 




4 



Table D 



Analysis of Variarice of A Effect 

on Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 

for E aiid Css Groups C3 Waves) 



df 



Source 
Total 
Between 

Subject Groiip^^^; 1 

Drop-Out Tithe CB) 5 

-AB'./ •.'5 

Within 269 



MS 



42.03 

585.06 

422.88 

264.58 



-1 

2.21 

X^60 
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Table E 

Analysis of Vax'lance of Attritrion Effect 
on Peabody Picture Vocalralaxy Test 
Scoz^s fox* Ck Group 13 Waves) 



Source df P 

Total 163 

Drop*^Out Time M 73.86 1 

Within 159 362. 2« 




Table F 



Source 

Total 

Dr 

Within 



Analysis of Variance of Attrition Effect 
on Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
Scores for Cj_ Group C3 Waves) 



df MS 

150 

Time 3 *122.71 

1M7 363.3*1 



117 



Table G 



Analysis of Variance of 
Stanford— Binet IQ Scores 
at Pre -Prekindergarten for M Waves of 
E and Css Subjects 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Total 


M03 


155.76 




Between 


7 


215.05 




Wave CA) 


3 


M63.2M 


2 


Subject Group C®) 


1 


78. M3 


<1 


AB 


3 


12. MO 


<1 


Witbin 


396 


15M.71 





* p <.05 




99* 
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Table H 

Analysis of Variance 6f 
Stanford -Binet IQ Scores 
at Post Prekindergarten for M Waves of 
E and Css Subjects 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Total 


MOl 


146.57 




Between 


7 


685.77 




Wave CA) 


3 


70.03 


• 

in 

H 


Subject Group (B") 


1 


4358.76 


31.82 * 


AB 


3 


77.17 


.56 


Within 


394 


136.99 





* p < .0001 




« r>nrrtt!v>sT'i»»T w : 
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Table I 

AnaXysxs of Variance of 
Stranfordl— Binet IQ Scores 
at Post Pirekindergarten 
CE, Css, Ck Groups, 3 Waves) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Total 


479 


148.86 




Between 


8 


822.64 




Wave CA) 


^ 2 


295.37 


2.15 


Stibject Group (B) 


2 


2820.01 


20 . 52* 


AB 


4 


87.60 


<1 


Within 


471 


137.41 





* p^.OOOl 




Table J 



Analysis of Variance of 
Stanf ord— Binet IQ Scores 
af Posf Klndergarfen 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Total 


CM 6 


203. M2 




Between 


15 


1332.39 




Wave CA) 


3 


356.31 


2.02 


Subject Group 


3 


5566.04 


31. 52* 


AB 


9 


2M6.53 


l.MO 


Within 


631 


176.58 





* p < . OOOl 

i 
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Tab le K 



Analysis of Variance of 
Stranford— Binet: IQ Scores 
at Grade 3 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Total 


243 


179,004 




Between 


11 


301.91 




Wave CA^ 


2 


892-59 


5.15* 


Subject Group 


CB) 3 


399.78 


2.31 


AB 


6 


56.09 


<1 


Witbin 


232 


173.18 





*-p <.oi 






vf. :,r 
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Tabl« I# 

Analysis of Variance of 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
At Pre-Prelcindergarten 



Source df 

Total 399 

Between 7 

Wave CA) 3 

Subject Group C®D 1 
AB 3 

Within 392 



MS F 

230.58 

520.70 

939.20 M.17* 

6M7.72 2.87 

59.87 <1 

225.90 



* p < .01 
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Table M 

Analysis of Variance of Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test 
at Post Prekindergarten 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Total 


631 


366.13 




Between 


11 


1315.47 




Wave CA3 


3 


711.10 


:r 

o 

• 

CM 


Subject Group 


CB) 2 


5179.77 


14 .83* 


AB 


6 


329.56 


<1 


Within 


620 


349.28 





* 



P < . 



OOOl 



Table N 



Analysis of Variance of Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test 
at Post Kindergarten 



Source df 

Total 659 

Between 15 

Wave CA) 3 

Subject Group (B) 3 

AB 9 

Within 6M4 



MS F 

337,34 
1468.89 

1115.02 3 

5078. 8P. 16 

383.52 1 

310,99 



* p^.05 ** px^.OOOl 




59* 

33** 

23 



• ■ V, ^ 
■ ' ■’ ; 
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Table O 

Analysis of Variance of 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
Post Grade 3 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Total 


247 


221.79 




Between 


11 


311.95 




Wave (A") 


2 


380.74 


1.75 


Subject Group 


m 3 


730.60 


3.36* 


AB 


6 


79.70 




Witbin 


236 


217.59 





* p < - 05 



& 
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Table P 

Analysis of Variance of Lorge-Thorndike • 
IQ Scores at Grade 1 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Total 


501 


113.29 




Between 


15 


325. 10 




Wave (A) 


3 


M6M.95 


9.36* 


Subject Group 


(B) 3 


882.17 


8.26** 


AB 


9 


92.79 




Within 


M86 


106.75 





* p < . 01 ** p < . 0001 




